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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 



The managers of The Youth's Companion, with 
unusual and praiseworthy liberality, offered a prize 
of Two Thousand Dollars for the best story that 
should be sent in for the beginning of 1893. The 
manuscripts were submitted anonymously, so that 
the judges could not be influenced by famous 
names. The award came to " Larry," written by 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas. The competitors were 
many, and the judgment is a striking testimony 
to the power and attractiveness of the story. 

However, Miss Douglas did not greatly need 
an indorsement. She has won her public ; and 
the continued success of her twenty novels is the 
best evidence of her ability. 



PREFACE 



When the story of " Larry " went to try its 
luck among other competitors for one of the 
prizes offered by The Youth's Companion, it had 
been composed under limitations as to length, 
and was not to exceed six chapters. Some of the 
characters and incidents belonging to the original 
plan had been sacrificed in order to conform to 
the published conditions. 

After the story had run its course in the col- 
umns of the Companion, and there was a general 
desire to have it in form for preservation, it was 
rewritten so as to include the portions which had 
been omitted, and is now offered to the public in 
a complete form. 

The author hopes that those who followed 
" Larry " through the struggles and aspirations 
of his youth will once more give a cordial wel- 
come to this fuller relation. 
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LARRY 



CHAPTER I 

A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. 

" Not thet little runt ! " exclaimed Farmer Peck 
explosively, eying the small lad who stood hesitat- 
ingly before him. " Why, he don't look's though 
he could drive a muskeeter to water ! No, sir ! 
He ain't the kind I want. A good, stout, likely 
lad, that'll be of some use, an' kin take his chance 
right along. I've got three sons settled on gov'- 
ment farms of ther own, an' my last boy's turned 
seventeen. He'll soon be poundin' on the bars 
for freedom. I want some one to take his place 
and sorter grow up with the work. Ye can't git 
no sich poor, measly stock off' n me, now I tell 

ye!" , 

He laughed derisively as he said this. Mr. 
Peck was a large, burly, corn-and-pork-fed man, a 
Western farmer. He was not likely to starve any 
one who fell into his hands, but he would exact the 
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full return of what he gave. The place was a 
railroad station in the northern part of Michigan, 
with a platform and a rough little office, opposite 
a country store. Two or three streets branched 
out, and a small cluster of houses that were hardly 
neighborly. Beyond this were wide stretches of 
farming country, rugged hills and woodlands. 

The " little runt " was a slim, pale-faced lad, 
looking younger than his twelve years. He had 
large, wistful, blue-gray eyes, and a pinched nose 
that seemed 4o shrink as he heard the man's words, 
and the hope died out of his face. His hands too 
were small ; his slim fingers like a girl's. He 
worked them nervously now. The shrinking, shiv- 
ering aspect rendered him less prepossessing. 

He glanced from the farmer to the young man 
who was superintending the dispersion of some 
half a dozen city waifs, sent out by the Children's 
Aid Society. Mr. Harford smiled and passed his 
arm familiarly over the boy's shoulder, as he said 
pleasantly, — 

"You'll find him a nice, honest, trusty lad. 
We have known him for more than a year. 
The boy we were going to bring you had a 
streak of luck at the last moment. Some well-to- 
do relatives came to hand and claimed him. As 
we had your order, and this little chap wanted to 
come, we thought we would try. There's a big 
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country for him to grow in, and if he had a chance 
I haven't a doubt he'd grow." 

The boy had edged closer and closer to Mr. 
Harford, as if he had no further desire for the 
bargain. 

"Well, I ain't goin' to take him. Thet boy 
the Murrays had, now, — he's a real likely chap ! 
Thet's my style ! Ye can't work off none of yer 
milk-an'-water scrubs on me, skim-milk at thet ! " 

Farmer Peck gave a loud laugh at his own wit, 
and winked at some of the bystanders, as if he 
had quite the best of the argument. There were 
a few stragglers about who always came down to 
see a train in. 

As he turned with a snort which he meant for 
disdain, he faced a wagon in which sat a plain, 
grave, country-woman in a rough shawl and 
knitted hood, with one hand full of mail matter. 
A touch of curiosity had drawn her over to the 
group of children going to new homes among 
strangers. There was a smile of contempt on her 
lips as she glanced at Peck, who pompously ad- 
dressed himself to her, — 

"Here, now, Mat Corliss," he cried in a derisive 
tone, " here's a chance to trot out yer good feelin's. 
Here's an objec' for your charity. Come, now! 
You folks who hain't nothin' to do with yer money, 
an' ain't likely to get merried and hev fam'lies o| \ 
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yer own, oughter be benev'lent. Here's a poor 
little scrawn come all the way from N' York, 
hardly stout 'nough to hold together 'thout bein , 
corded up. I ain't no time to nuss such poor 
shoats. But you folks who kin read novels and 
news, an* go canterin' round the country, oughter 
hev time to be charitable. Come, now," banter- 
ingly. 

The little fellow wiped away some tears with 
his coat-sleeve as he listened to this unflattering 
description of himself. 

" Never mind, my lad," said Mr. Harford cheer- 
ily ; " there'll be other chances. We may find one 
as we go back." 

Martha Corliss leaned over a little with a 
shrewd smile crossing her lips. Then she said 
slowly, as the contrast between the two touched 
some latent sense of amusement, — 

" Was'nt he brought for you ?" 

" Well, he ain't 'cordin to contract, an' the bar- 
gain's off. I couldn't get rid of no sech stock 
'er farmin' truck. Bring him round nex' year, 
fatted up, an' I'll see!" 

He turned away surlily as the woman's steady 
eye seemed to pierce him. 

Martha Corliss had been strangely moved ten 
minutes before by the little golden-haired girl 
Who had been lifted up in the Duffords' wagon, 
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" I'd try ; I'd do my very best. And I can work 
a good bit " — 

" See here," Miss Corliss said to the young man, 
" I ain't had much 'pinion of strays, though I'm 
free to confess the Murrays' boy is turnin' out 
well. I don't need no help just now, but he looks 
so peaked I'm sorry for him ; I'll give him shelter 
for the winter, an' fat him up, unless he's one of 
Pharo's lean kine. Don' no's as I'll promise to keep 
him for good an' all, but by spring you might be 
comin' round, and something might open for him. 
By spring he might take some one's fancy." 

Mr. Peck had settled himself in his wagon, and 
turned his horses' heads just in time to hear part 
of Miss Corliss's speech. Now he chimed in with 
a malicious sort of laugh, — 

/' That's the talk! You jest fat him up by 
spring, an' I'll be 'round to take anuther look at 
him." 

An angry flush suffused Miss Corliss's face, but 
she took no notice of the sneer. She did not really 
believe the child could be fattened. He looked 
more like dying than living. It wasn't altogether 
the city mark either. She had seen it in another 
face. So she attached no more importance to Mr. 
Peck's jeer than he did. 

"Well," she said to Harford, "if so be you're 
willin' to let him stay with me, he sha'n't be hurt. 
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'Twould be like visiting an* he could write to 
you " — ' 

The boy glanced at her, then up to the face of 
his friend. Such an eager, asking glance. Some- 
thing in the woman's voice seemed warm and com- 
forting, and won him at once. Mr. Harford stood 
considering. 

" Go over to Miller's store and ask them what 
they know of Mat Corliss ; whether she'd be likely 
to starve creeturs or humans ; " and her face 
softened to a queer ghost of a smile, as she nodded 
over to the store opposite, whither the young man, 
after considering a moment, wended his way. 

She studied the shrinking, anxious little fellow. 
Then she threw open the fox robe. 

" Jump up here an' get warm, an' le's talk," she 
said, holding out her hand to assist him. " I've 
read 'bout little fellows like you hus'lin' round for 
a livin'. Lord knows there's hus'lin' enough here, 
but you can do it on a full stomach. Dare say 
you've been hungry time an' again!" 

A full smile brightened her face. Nothing 
could make a handsome woman of her ; it was too 
late for that ; but her brown eyes had a humorous 
glint in them, and her face, if shrewd and show- 
ing marks of exposure, was not hard, rather gen- 
erous, indeed, and with the kindness that children 
and animals trust at once. 
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He winked very hard to keep from crying as he 
climbed up, and she tucked him in. Oh, how de- 
lightful the soft furry robe felt ! 

"What's your name ? " she asked. 

" Larry, Larry Rivington." 

" Like the country ? " 

"I — I thought I would," timidly. " I coaxed 
Mr. Brace to let me come." 

" Folks dead ? " in a softened tone. 

" Yes, ma'am." The little chap swallowed over 
a very big lump in his effort to be manly. " Mother's 
been dead two years, and I've been looking out 
for myself. I don't mind it in the summer, but 
last winter" — 

" Yes," abruptly. She was afraid he would cry 
in another moment. There was once a little lad, 
older than this one — what made her think of it 
now ? 

" Like horses and creeturs of all kinds ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I can drive a horse. A fellow in 
New York who drove an express wagon used to 
let me help. I was awful sorry when he went 
away. His folks bought a farm. My ! Wasn't 
he glad ! " 

She laughed at that. A pleasant, jolly laugh 
it was, and showed her white even teeth. He 
laughed a little too, but his cheeks were so thin 
it only made wrinkles in his face. 
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Mr. Harford was coming across to them with 
an amused and satisfied expression. 

"You sent me, you know," he began. " It was 
your own risk, Miss Corliss, and your own offer 
to fat him up. Well, Larry, have you been enter- 
ing into a conspiracy with Miss Corliss ? " 

Harford smiled up at the lad, who looked smaller 
and whiter amid the yellow fur. 

" We don't often do things this way, Miss Cor- 
liss, but if you keep him till spring you may like 
him so well you will not want to give him up. 
You may hear of another home, or you might be 
able to fat him up to Mr. Peck's requirements. 
What do you say, Larry ? " 

There had been a flash of humor in his face as 
he mentioned the burly farmer. Larry smiled 
shyly up at the woman, then with sudden alarm 
cuddled closer to her. The confidence touched 
her heart as he cried, — 

"Oh, Fd so much rather go with you ! Do you 
think he would ever want me ? " 

" Oh, he won't bother you ! " she said reassuringly. 
" He wants a big, stout fellow that can do a man's 
work. Don't you get a bit afraid ; I'll take care of 
you." 

" He's a good, honest, straightforward boy. I 
am glad to know he will be well fed and housed. 
There are so many of them in the city, and they 
go to ruin so fast." 
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" Well, you can find me any time, — Martha Cor- 
liss, Long Ridge Farm. I ain't likely to skip out 
with my flocks an* herds an* hay an* corn. An' 
he's at liberty to say whether I treat him well or 
not. I don't even b'lieve he'll skip out either," 
and she chuckled with a mellow sound. 

Harford picked up a bundle from the platform 
and handed it into the wagon. Then he slipped 
two half-dollars into Larry's hand. 

" That's for paper and postage. Since you are 
to be a sort of honorary guest, you must have 
a little money of your own. I know you will be a 
good boy, Larry." 

Larry reached over and clasped his arms around 
Mr. Harford's neck, but his good-by was inarticu- 
late. The young man shook hands with Miss 
Corliss, and thanked her for her kindly interest. 
Then he stepped back on the platform to wait for 
his train. 

The stragglers had returned to the store ; the 
others gone about their business. Miss Corliss 
tucked Larry up closer, thinking of little mother- 
less lambs she had nursed. Then she turned the 
heads of her horses — great strong creatures they 
were — toward home. 

" York's a mighty big place, I s'pose," she began, 
partly to turn his attention. 

" Yes'm," the boy said faintly. 
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"I've read about it. Great hotels an' houses 
of grand people an' Central Park an* Broadway 
an* great tenement-houses an* people goin* hun- 
gry every day. How'd you manage to get your 
bread, or did you live along with Mr. Harford?" 

" Oh, no ; I only went to the Lodging House to 
sleep. And I did — most everything." 

" Sold papers ? " 

"Yes. And ran errands and swept sidewalks 
and put in coal." 

" Where was your father ?" 

She hated to ask the question, since he had not 
mentioned him. 

" He died when I was a little bit of a chap. I 
can remember his long white hands as he used to 
sit and play " — 

" Play what ? " as he paused. 

"Play the piano. And, oh, he made such beau- 
tiful music ! I used to go to sleep with the sound 
in my mind, and it seemed like heaven. But he 
was ill a long, long while. And he had a dreadful 
cough." 

" And afterward ? " she said in a grave tone. 

" Mother gave music-lessons. We used to play 
duets and sing together. And I went to school. 
But after a while the piano went away, and we 
kept only one room. She grew white and thin, 
and we were just poorer and poorer." 
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The thin, plaintive voice faltered. 

Miss Corliss took both lines in one hand, gave 
him another tuck of the robe, and drew him up 
closer. 

" Then she was ill in bed. One day I came 
home from school and the neighbors were there. 
At first they wouldn't let me come in, but mamma 
told them to. I sat on the bed, and she kissed me 
and said she was going to see papa. And she 
begged me to be good and not tell lies nor steal 
nor drink beer. I wasn't really thinking about 
her dying just then. Mrs. Bergen gave me some 
supper and put me to bed with Frank and Jimmy. 
And in the morning "— 

"Oh, you poor little mite!" How the simple 
story touched her ! " Yes ; in the morning you 
had no mother. And what did you do then ? " 

" I lived with Mrs. Bergen, and helped her all I 
could. When the winter was almost over she 
married Mr. Teale, whose wife had died. He had 
two children, and he said he wouldn't have me 
'round, that I must go to an asylum. I was afraid, 
and I ran away and lived with an old woman who 
took in washing. Another boy lived there, and 
we helped her and sold papers. The boys drove 
me off of beats and licked me, and laughed at me 
'cause I didn't swear. They used to call me sissy. 
I didn't mind it so much in the summer, but last 
winter was just awful ! " 
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" Where were your folks — relations ? " 

" I guess there wasn't any. Father had some I 
believe." Larry drew a long, sighing breath. 

" And you found this man who brought you out 
here ? " 

" I went to the Boys' Lodging-House and the 
Mission School because something happened to 
old Betty. It was about some shirt-studs, and they 
sent, her to Blackwell's Island. And when they 
told about good homes out West, I thought I'd 
like to come. I was tired of knockin' 'round and 
going cold and hungry." 

" Well, you won't need to go cold and hungry 
with me," she said rather proudly. 

" I'm willing to work." There was an honest 
ring in his voice that might have been sturdy with 
more strength. " I can do a good many things 
for your folks, if they'll only keep me." 

" Folks ! " She gave the amused chuckle she 
had uttered before. "Like you, I haven't any 
folks." 

Larry glanced at her, perplexed. 

"Oh," she subjoined, " I've got hired help, and 
horses and cows and sheep and pigs and chickens, 
but my own folks are all dead. Maybe some time 
I'll tell you about my mother. You'll find a granny 
at my house, a queer old body, but she ain't my own 
granny either. She just stops with me." 
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" Are your children dead too ? " he asked in an 
awed tone. 

" I never had any. I'm an old maid," and she 
gave a rather abrupt laugh. 

" You don't look as old as Miss Clawson who 
taught in the Mission School. Her hair was white 
and her face all wrinkled, but she was awful sweet 
and nice." 

Something in the boy's voice thrilled through 
her whole body. "Awful sweet and nice ! " There 
had never been any one to say it about her. Noth- 
ing had moved her so in a long while. The pale 
little lad snuggling up to her, telling his poor, 
simple story, without a real friend in the world, 
perhaps, but those faraway Mission people. And 
she had so much ! 

" I'll be real glad t<5 do your errands and any- 
thing. I could cut up kindlin's " — 

" I'll find something. Don't you worry a mite." 

He glanced up out of glad, thankful eyes. Why, 
she almost loved him ! How queer it was ! 

And then she thought of Granny, and the petty 
jealousy of old age that she so often evinced. 
She well knew she would not take kindly to this 
little stranger, if he were favored or made much of 
by herself. She grudged superannuated old Tige 
the place he sometimes insisted upon, her lap. Tige 
had been a famous mouser in his day, but there 
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were so many frisky young cats about the barn and 
granary, that he had retired from active pursuits 
and settled in the chimney corner. He never cared 
to sit in any one's lap but Miss Mat's, and he gen- 
erally stretched out on the opposite side of the 
hearth from Granny ; for she had a way of stepping 
on his paws or his tail, and then mumbling some- 
thing about that " great lazy cat being always in 
the way." 

Miss Mat had taken the homeless old woman in 
some years before, as no one seemed inclined to 
have her. It wasn't so much her " keep " as her 
crabbed temper, and at first her kindly hostess had 
found her quite a trial. Now matters had settled 
to comparatively smooth sailing. She hated bick- 
ering, " squabbling " she called it, and she wanted 
to make Granny comfortable to the end of her days. 

" But she'll get her back up at once, for she won't 
like him if she thinks I've taken him just for — 
well, just because I wanted to." Miss Mat's thought 
had shaped the word "pleasure." It had been 
pity at first, sheer pity for the poor little lad in his 
evident disappointment, and now a queer feeling 
was stirring her very soul, as the child nestled so 
near, and seemed to have such perfect trust in her. 
All these years she had had nothing to do with 
children. And if she should want to " keep him 
right along " — Oh, what was she thinking about ! 
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" There," she said suddenly, as if she gave herself 
a mental shake, " that's Long Ridge, my farm. 
Acres and acres, as far as you can see ; the best 
land about here," chuckling a little as she well 
knew what had made it the " best." " That big belt 
of timber yonder, and that long stretch of rocky 
ground. I've wished many a time they had it down 
in the sandy countries; but that's the way the 
Lord made it, even if it isn't a bit of good." 

Larry stretched up and looked out of his furry 
tent. The November day was drawing to a close. 
The sun had dropped behind the Ridge, and a 
luminous light shot with orange and tawny scarlet 
flared up almost as if the nether world was in 
flames. 

The boy's eyes wandered over great reaches of 
stubble field, acres of stacked cornstalks, and a 
wide immensity, then to the brilliant upper glow. 

"It's beautiful !" he said with a sigh of longing. 
He had never seen such a great space of sky. 
" Don't you suppose that's all heaven beyond ? " 

Heaven ! She seldom thought about it. Long 
time ago she used to think of her mother and little 
Joe in this sunset glory. Little Joe ! Perhaps 
that was why Larry so touched her heart. 

"Ain't there any houses?" he asked timidly. 
The coming night and the strange silence gave 
him a sense of loneliness. 
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" Houses ! " with a queer little sound in her 
voice. "Well, we're coming to mine. We ain't 
noways crowded out here, hardly nebberly. Widder 
Piatt lives down below the Ridge there, and she's 
got two half-witted sons, men grown. And she 
ain't much s'ciety herself." 

" Don't you ever get lonesome ? " 

" Don't have no time. There's plenty of things 
comin' up an' growin'; trees a-bloomin' an' birds 
a-singin' an' lambs an' calves an' colts caperin' 
round ; crops to put in, and afore you get turned 
round it's ripenin' an' harvestin' an' sellin' an' 
gettin' fixed for winter, an', oh, land.! then gettin' 
ready for spring. Mebbe it seemed longer when I 
was as little as you." 

She sighed unconsciously. She had no happy 
childhood to remember. 

" Here we are," she said, turning into the lane. 
Twilight was filming the air, but through the win- 
dow Larry saw a glow that warmed his heart, a 
great fire blazing and leaping in the wide chimney. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FLOWERING OF LOVE 

As Miss Corliss sprang out some one seemed to 
rise out of bushes near by and go around to the 
horses' heads. 

"Ye'r late, Miss Mat," said a not unkindly, 
though rather rough voice. 

" Yes ; I ain't hurried for once." She was tak- 
ing out some bundles that she threw over on the 
doorstep. Then she lifted Larry down on the 
ground, gave the horses a pat, and had a soft 
whinny in return. 

"Yes, you beauties," she answered them, "you 
shall have a nice rub and a good supper. There, 
Tim." 

Tim looked askance at the something that stood 
there, but Miss Mat strode on, taking its hand and 
gathering her parcels with the other. "There, 
child, go in," as she opened the door. "This is my 
home." 

Larry was a little dazed coming out of the dusk. 
He had the vague impression of a large room with 
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a supper-table standing at one end. There was 
an odorous smell that suggested a grand newsboys' 
dinner. He walked straight to the immense fire- 
place, and stood there speechless, with shining 
eyes. 

" It's so beautiful ! " There was a quiver in his 
voice like tears. "When my mother was a little 
girl they had a big fireplace like this, an' the 
children all b'lieved Santa Claus came down the 
chimney with their presents. I wish she could see 
it ! Oh, do you think she can know I'm right here 
in the light of this splendid fire? She'd be so 
glad ! " 

The unfeigned joy touched her. She laid her 
hand softly on the fair head, and there was a 
strange emotion making a tumult in her whole 
large body and rendering her voice husky, as she 
replied, — 

"Oh, I hope so. I'm so glad you like my fire." 

He looked almost beautiful in the glow, at least 
to her eyes. Then there was a sudden stir. Tige, 
the big striped cat, who had been sleeping in the 
warmth, rose and stretched himself, took a look at 
the new-comer, came forward with a purr that half 
filled the room, and, arching his back, rubbed 
against the thin legs. 

"Tige likes you," she said, with a gladness in 
her voice. " He doesn't often take to strangers. 
And he likes my fire too." # 
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She stooped and took the cat in her arms. Years 
ago his method of welcome was to run up her 
gown to her shoulder, and give her cheek a touch 
with his pink tongue. He still kept up the kind 
of cat-kissing. Larry laughed to see it. 

"I like everything. I like you so much. It 
was awful good of you to let me come, and if 
you'll only give me some work to do" — 

"There ! You're tired and excited. We'll have 
some supper first." She laughed a little nervously, 
to hide her emotion. "And here's Granny." 

The door from the kitchen had opened, and 
there was a little thud of a cane, as well as a drag- 
ging, uneven step. Miss Corliss turned a trifle, 
and with the same motion Larry faced a queer, 
wrinkled old woman, who would have been tall if 
she had not bent in the shoulders. Her eyes were 
dark, sharp, and piercing. Her nose was long, her 
chin sharpened, which gave her the sort of nut- 
cracker face that Larry had made many a time on 
the sidewalk or dry-goods box with a piece of 
chalk. He almost wanted to laugh, and yet he 
drew a little closer to Miss Mat with a sudden fear. 
Before she could utter another sentence the high, 
shrill voice rang out, — 

"What's this? What's this?" and she pointed 
her stick towards Larry. 

" This is my boy. Rained down out'n a clear 
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sky. You an* Tige don't more'n half fill the 
chimney corner. I've brought some one to keep 
you company." 

" Sakes alive ! What did possess ye, Mat Cor- 
liss ! I ain't dyin' fer no comp'ny. I'm one o' 
that kind who's sat'sfied to stay as they be, an' not 
forever hankerin' arter changes. An' that white- 
livered thing ! Anybody kin see he's half gone 
with consum'tion. 'Fore you know it he'll die on 
yer han's. Sech a measlin' lookin' thing ! Warri't 
ther any one else to take him ? ' Chimbly corner/ 
says you ! Well, ther ain't no room fer him in the 
same chimbly corner with me ! " 

Granny gave a snort and thumped angrily to 
her chair. 

"Don't mind her just now," whispered Miss 
Mat. 

"An' makin' folks wait till mos* midnight fer 
ther supper. Pot-pie crust's fell 'n '11 be heavy as 
lead," she flung out as soon as she caught 
her breath. " An' there you stan' nussing that 
young-un 's if ther wan't another soul in the 



universe." 



" She'll be better natured after supper," whis- 
pered Miss Mat again, with a funny expression on 
her face that was a smile kept in, for she had 
learned that smiles sometimes anger people as 
easily as hard words. She disengaged the cling- 
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ing hands gently, and sat him in a low chair, 
adding, " Don't mind ; I'll be back in a minnit." 

"Granny turned and glared at him. He had 
seen fierce old women before, but he was fright- 
ened to find one here. 

" Where'd yer come from ?" 

" New York," ventured Larry timidly. 

"N' York!" her voice seemed higher and 
shriller than before. " Well, York's a mighty big 
place ! There's hospitals an' 'stutions — I hear 
Miss Mat read about 'em. We do know a little if 
we do live way out in Michegan. An' if they 
wouldn't keep ye there, seems to me they might 'a 
dropped ye somewhere on the road, stidder givin 
folks the trouble of burryin' ye." 

" I'm always well. I've never been real sick." 
Larry swallowed over a very big lump at the grew- 
some prospect of being buried. 

" If that's the way well folks look, sick people 
in York would be enough to scare a ghost ! " 
Granny gave a shrill sort of cackle. 

" It's jest like her ! always loadin' herself up 
with the halt, 'n the blind, 'n the useless. She 
took a half-silly girl last summer, but some of her 
folks come to hand. I hain't the slightest idea 
what she could see in ye ; but it's my solium 'pin- 
ion that some day she'll give shelter to some one 
that'll jest take her in orful, orful ! She'll have 
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her house set afire, or we'll be murdered in our 
beds an* everything stole " — 

She shook her head suspiciously at Larry, as if 
he might be this terrible miscreant. 

A stout, rosy German girl came in with a great 
platter of chicken pot-pie, that exhaled a savory 
fragrance. It was reviving to Larry, who was 
tired with his long journey, and had been too 
much excited to eat his luncheon of rather dry 
sandwiches. 

"Hullo!" she cried, coming round to the fire. 
"Vosyougoin* to morderusin our beds? Vot vid?" 

Lena's smile was so broad and merry that 
Larry smiled too. 

" Poor little fellow! He look like he most vas 
a ghost. Komm, komm, Cranny, you could trive 
him troo by a knot-hole. If he come to rob, I 
shweep him out mit a broom ! Miss Corliss, vare 
you get dis leetle, shmall poy ? " 

" Oh, he's one of my finds," said Miss Mat, enter- 
ing with a steaming dish of potatoes. I've took 
a contract to fat him up between this and spring. 
Sonny, what's your name besides Larry ? " 

"Rivington, Lawrence Rivington." 

" Well, now ! " Granny rose and looked sharply 
at him. Big name — like a toad under an umbrell ! 
Reg'lar York State name. Was raised there my- 
self. Oughter have some good blood in yer." 
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" Plood ! " exclaimed Lena with a laugh. " He 
got skeen, he got pones, — he got no plood." 

" Well, we'll put plenty of blood in him ! " 
Miss Mat took his hand and led him around to 
a seat beside herself. Granny was on the other 
side. Lena took her place. A young fellow en- 
tered and sat beside her. 

At the tones of hearty kindness a faint flush 
came into Larry's cheeks, and he smiled eagerly 
up at Miss Corli&. He felt he was among friends, 
in spite of Granny's carping il)-nature, and the 
dubious welcome. He felt warm and contented, 
as if he had left cares and hardships hundreds of 
miles behind, with the old life. 

And oh, what a supper it was ! There had not 
been such a feast since the newsboys' dinner last 
Christmas. Such delicious chicken-pie ! such 
great baked sweet potatoes! and such onions 
stewed in cream ! The very flavor was a feast. 
And the pumpkin-pie ! 

" Hello ! " cried a young fellow entering the 
room. " Whare d'y yet the kid, Miss Mat ? " 

" Down to the station. Brought out for Mr. 
Peck, but somehow didn't suit ! " 

" Well, I should say ! I'd like to seen Peck's 
face ! " He gave a hearty laugh. " The Duffords 
were countin' on a little girl — did she come ? " 

" Yes," answered Miss Mat. 
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"And she's awful nice," ventured Larry timidly. 
" She's got pretty golden curls, and all the boys 
liked her so." 

Martin Kent laughed at that, but Larry, not 
seeing the point, felt abashed. 

" Well, what did Peck say ? He'd want a boy 
made o' cast iron, double-jointed everywhere, and 
wound up by a spring. Then he'd be awful feard 
there'd be a chance for him to run down. Thank 
your stars, young chap, that you didn't suit ! " 

Granny sniffed and flung up her chin. Larry 
colored and raised his eyes gratefully to his kind 
protectress. She felt she had not only rescued 
him, but there would be a pleasure in making him 
happy. His sweet, pathetic eyes had appealed to 
her the first moment. And if she could give 
captious old Granny a home, and keep poor Jacob 
Gillen, when the farmers said " he wasn't worth his 
salt, and had better be sent to the county-house," 
surely she could shelter this homeless waif. 

The others had touched the pitying side of her 
nature ; Larry touched her heart at once. 

How they did eat ! They all showed their 
keeping but Granny ; and as Larry looked at the 
bony hands and shrunken face he thought there 
was not much to boast of. When they were 
about half through Jacob Gillen come in. He was 
not nearly so old, but his hands shook a little. 
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After the meal there was the night's work. 
Granny went to the Boston rocker, her chair. 
Larry took the other side of the chimney, where 
there was a rude sort of hassock. The dinner hadn't 
been spoiled, and perhaps the old body felt too com- 
fortable to vent any further spleen. Indeed, she 
always took a little nap in her chair after supper. 

Larry was nodding when Miss Mat returned. 
His head dropped on her knee, then suddenly she 
gathered him in her arms and took him on her 
lap. He was a rather tall boy to hold, but not a 
heavy one. He made a little half-ashamed resist- 
ance ; but he was so sleepy, and the arms were so 
strong and tender, the bosom such a tempting 
pillow. 

Animals of all kinds she loved, and most of 
them paid it back in their grateful, wordless fash- 
ion. Little children clinging about one's knees 
— she had read of it in stories. But she had not 
been drawn to Amos Peck's family of five children, 
nor their uncouth father. But this small waif — 
how fine his skin was, and what a fringe the 
long dark eyelashes made on his cheek ! His nose 
was sharply cut, with thin nostrils, like a thorough 
bred, and the small hands were shaped so dain- 
tily. Granny had said something about good 
blood. Ah, if that was virtue and gratitude and 
courage and ability for improvement — if she 
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could train and develop something besides fine 
stock ! Her woman's nature that she had almost 
lost sight of rose to the surface and demanded 
something more than the making of money. And 
what of the money in the end ? She had not 
asked herself that before. 

Not a man in the county but grudged Miss Cor- 
liss Long Ridge Farm. More than one had eyed 
it enviously. It was " agin nature " that a woman 
should go her own way and be such a success ; 
should raise prize stock and sell it about the coun- 
try to their detriment. And then — not to be 
willing, to marry any of their sons ! 

Lena opened the door and let Tige in after his 
supper and his evening run. He came straight to 
Miss Corliss and stretched up, snuffing at Larry, 
and then turning his eyes questioningly upon her. 

"I can't have you this time," she said with a 
smiling gentleness. " You won't mind, one night, 
nice old Tige ! " 

Tige thought he did mind. He made one or 
two starts, as if he would jump up, then he walked 
around to the cushioned box, his special property, 
s and sprang upon that. He snuffed Larry again. 
Miss Mat put but one hand and patted him, and 
said comfortingly, " Nice old Tige ! " 

Granny threw up her head with a sudden jerk, 
and stared indignantly around, as if some one had 
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falsely accused her of being asleep. No one did, 
however. Tige looked at her and winked know- 
ingly. 

" I do b'leve I dropped off into a doze." She 
invariably said this after her half -hour's nap. " An* 
what you got there ? That great young-un ! Tears 
to me you got mighty soft on him on short 'quaint- 
ance. An' you don't know nothin' about him ! 
Td be .kerful with my money an* things till I 
knowed for certain." 

" His honesty was vouched for," Miss Mat said 
quietly and with a certain authority that awed 
Granny. 

"You wan't thinkin' o' keepin' him fer stiddy 
company, I hope" — 

" Well, if I was ? " 

"He'll never pay fer his keep!" she said con- 
temptuously. 

" I wasn't thinkin' of that." 

" Fer the land sakes ! What was you thinkin' 
about ? 'Pears like you'm clean gone off. It's 
bad enough fer a grown woman to sit holdin' a 
cat, but a great boy asleep " — 

Mat had been dreaming over a little of her life. 
It had been such a long, long while since she had 
thought about it. With the strange impression 
still upon her she said in a curiously tender tone, — 

" I was thinking of little Joe. Somehow Larry 
brought him back to me." 
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" Little Joe ! I heard 'em talkin' about him 
onct to Herricks*. Lost in the snow — but he 
couldn't have been so very little if he could drive 
hosses ! " 

"That wasn't Joe." 

"Well, you never say nothin' 'bout your folks 
no more'n if you hadn't any. Such a one as you 
be to keep things to yourself, Martha Corliss ! " 
Granny exclaimed in an aggrieved tone. " How'd 
I know what was runnin' in your mind ? " 

" I s'pose I am closter than most folks. I've 
lived so alone, not nebburin' much, and workin' so 
stiddy, leastways all them early years. My ! it's 
a long while ago, and you ain't been out in these 
parts but seven year, Granny, and that was over 
twenty year ago. It's queer, but I feel kinder like 
talkin' to-night." 

She thought, too, she might incline Granny to a 
little pity for the child so curiously thrown on her 
care. Circumstances had made Miss Mat reticent. 
She had no familiar friends. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Granny querulously, in the 
long pause. 

" My father came out here from Vermont when I 
was only a little mite. There were two boys, 
then me, an' then little Joe. I suppose father was 
what would be called a hard man. He'd had a 
hard time, an' come out to the new countries to 
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see if he couldn't do better. He slaved an' saved, 
and worked early an' late. An' Homer, he just 
put in an* worked like a man. There wan't no 
schools around, an' mother, she taught us a little. 
She'd been a school-ma'am before she was married. 
I can just see her now, tall an' thin an' always 
quiet-like. Father was kinder blusterin'. 

" Well, Homer, he died. He had a dreadful 
cough, I remember. I s'pose he was all wore out. 
He'd b^f n worked stiddy since he was eight year 
old. Then it 'peared like that father divided hie 
work up among the rest. He was gettin' along 
then too ; had some nice stock an' had built this 
house. But David didn't seem very strong either. 

" One winter he had turned fifteen, an' it was 
settin' in cold early. Father wanted him to go to 
the mill and the blacksmith's. 

"'It'll snow afore he kin get back/ said 
mother. 

" She was free to confess afterward that it was 
borne in upon her mind some way that he oughtn't 
to go, an' she worried a little. 

" ' He ain't sugar nor salt, 'n he won't melt in a 
little storm,' said father. ' An' we want that stuff 
from the mill.' 

" So Dave went off, an' by noon it was snowin' 
dreadful. I was braidin' rags for a mat, an' sat 
by the window watchin' it. All the afternoon it 
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grew worse an* -worse. The wind blew an* it 
drifted awful. Father fretted an* fumed. 

" ' I'd like to be behind him with a good gad/ 
he said. ' That 'ud warm him up a little, so's he 
could drive faster/ Mother didn't say anything, 
but I could see she looked mighty anxious. Then 
it got dark, an' no Dave. 

" ' He's jes' stayed all night at the Marshes'.' 
That was the blacksmith's. 'An' he's there playin' 
keyrds I'll bet a big punkin/ We'd raised some 
rompin' big ones that summer. ' Sho ! there ain't 
any use worryin'/ says father. 

"I don't s'pose he really meant to be cruel," said 
Miss Mat reflectively, " but it was a way people 
had then; I've seen it since, too. An* it snowed 
all the next day. Father wouldn't give in but 
what he was safe enough. All the roads was 
blocked." 

Miss Mat felt a choking sensation in her throat. 
It seemed harder now than when she was a little 
girl, living through it. 

" I heerd 'em talkin' that over when I was livin' 
with the Herricks. The turriblest storm, they 
said, an' they thought your father oughtn't have 
sent the boy" — 

Granny's voice softened unconsciously. 

"There's no use stringin' it out," and Miss Mat 
cleared her voice. " A week after, when all the 
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men turned out to break roads an' hunt for him, 
they found him froze stiff, lying between his horses, 
an' they was froze stiff too. 

"It took a mighty hold on father for awhile, but 
it most broke poor mother's heart. An' little Joe 
wan't very strong. Father groaned about the 
Lord's hand bein' laid heavy on him, an' wishin' 
I was a boy. I was strong and rugged, and used 
to go out in the field an' work. I didn't mind it 
nigh as much as mother did. But when I come in 
an 1 had my supper, I was too dead tired for any- 
thing." 

" The next summer father made little Joe come 
out. Mother, she uster cry softly an' beg me to 
spell him all I could. An' Joe was real weakly. 
Even the sun didn't seem to tan him, he always 
stayed so white. Father said it was bein' cuddled 
up so in the house. But one day out in the hot 
sun he just dropped over, an' I had to carry him in 
the house. He come to after a while, but he just 
got more an' more peaked, an' wouldn't eat. An' 
then mother said I should stay in, an' it madded 
father awfully. But the doctor said he couldn't 
live, an* I used to sit on the doorstep holdin* him, 
— he had to be kept in the air. Mother'd come an' 
look, an' the tears would drop on the poor little 
chap, an' he'd look up as if there was something 
he couldn't say, but wanted to. An' this child 
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made me think of him to-day. Well, one night 
when I was rockin' him just like this, he gave a 
little sigh, an* there he was dead in my arms." 

" O Miss Mat ! Oh, deary me ! I lost two chil- 
dern jest that way. An* that's over fifty year 
ago." Granny hugged herself and swayed her 
body too and fro.* "You've had a hard time, an* 
I'm awful sorry. I wisht I wasn't as contrairy as I 
be. An' you've been good to me " — 

Miss Corliss wiped her eyes. " I know you've 
had sorrow and trouble," she said, " and you're all 
alone in the world. I know how things bother. 
But as I had plenty, I thought I might be good to 
this homeless little fellow, and if you'd be pleasant- 
like till he begins to feel at home" — 

" But I'm awful feard he'll die on your hands. 
An' I'll try," whimpered Granny, much moved. "I 
ain't used to childern" — 

The door flew open with a rush, and Martin 
Kent came in with a great armful of logs. As he 
threw them in the chimney corner with a clatter 
and bang, Tige waked up and humped his back. 
Larry stirred too, and opened his eyes. 

" Why, where am I ? " he cried in amaze. 

" You're safe." Miss Mat laughed a little. 

" My, but it's nice here ! And you're so good 
to me." Then he slipped down in a shamefaced 
sort of way, while Martin chuckled. 
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this time Tige did jump in her lap. He couldn't 
be defrauded of all his rights. But he looked up 
curiously, as if he wondered what she had done 
with the boy. 

" I s'pose she went next/' Granny said in an 
awed tone. It is human nature to be tender to 
those who are thinking of their dead. 

" Well, her heart was broke. That's just the 
truth of it. She took to her bed a spell, an' when 
she got up she kinder wandered in her mind. 
She'd been so full of work that she hadn't found 
time to make much of her children. But now — 
'twas queer, she seemed to forget they was dead. 
She'd talk about Homer's cough, an' sometimes 
she'd fix up sirups an' things. She'd send me 
out to hunt up Joe. But the worst was when she 
thought it snowed. She'd kinder cry an' wring 
her hands, an' say— 'You know I wan't willin' to 
have him go.' Nothin' father could say would 
help, an' if the sun was shinin' she'd talk snow 
all the same. But somehow I missed little Joe the 
worst. 

"The queer thing was that father seemed gettin' 
forehanded. He built a new barn an* bought some 
more land and stock. I wouldn't work out in the 
field, for mother wasn't to be really depended on 
for even the gettin' of a meal. She'd like as not 
leave off in the middle and wander out o' doors to 
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look after the boys. Father uster raire round 
some, but it didn't disturb mother no more. The 
strange thing was that her book-learnin , seemed 
to come back to her. She'd make me spell and 
add, an' she'd say off verses she'd learned when 
she was a girl. Some of 'em I ain't never forgot. 
An' she could go over father's accounts straight as 
a plumb-line. He hadn't no such head for figgers. 
Seems though I had his strength and health, 
and mother's faculty. So things went on until I 
was nineteen ; then mother slipped away just as 
quietly as little Joe — an' I hope she found him, 
found all of them." 

" There ain't any martyrs in heaven if she ain't 
there ! " said Granny. " There's some besides them 
that was burned at the stake. An' how'd it come 
that yer father didn't marry agin ? " 

Mat gave a vague, sad smile. " I'd been keepin' 
a hired woman that summer, for you see we'd been 
buildin' the new part, this room," glancing around, 
" and there'd been a grist of hired men. But after 
the funeral, when things was a little straight, he 
said one day — 

" ' Now, my gal, I've sent that woman away, an' 
I want you jest to put your shoulder to th' wheel. 
You've hung round an' dilly-dallied long enough. 
I've been buying that strip of land over yender, 
an' had to take the rocky old ridge that '11 never 
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even browse sheep, consarn it ! An' it's got to be 
paid for.' 

"Then my spunk just riz. I'd been workin' all 
the time as hard as any two women, an' to have 
him say I'd hung round madded me. I wasn't as 
stout as I am now, but I was as big as father. He 
wan't a large man. An' I just stood up to him. 

"'You had a big enough farm before;' I said, 
' an' if you want to pay for wild land for the sake 
of gettin' that strip beyond, I ain't goin' to pinch 
an' screw. I'll do what I kin, that's all. The 
rest '11 go undone/ 

" Well, you should just a-seen him ! He shook 
his fist, but I eyed him squarely. I wasn't the 
meek kind like mother. An' he was where he 
could take things easy. It seemed short-sighted 
to go loadin' himself with debt. 

" ' Ef you can't,' he said, ' I'll get a woman who 
will. Ef I bring a wife in here ' — 

" ' Bring her soon's you like,' I said, not a mite 
afraid. ' I can go over to Webster an' get ten 
dollars a month at Trumbulls'.' 

" That was the store an' post-office an' kind of 
tavern-like where teamin' men stayed, an' I'd got to 
know Mis' Trumbull real well. 

" ' You can't go/' says he. * You ain't free till 
you're twenty-one.' 

"'Girls is free at eighteen," says I. 'I don't 
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stay here foolin' round no second wife, you just 
remember that ! ' 

" Well, he begun to spruce up an* fly round. 
But some of the widows had children, an' some of 
the old maids was lackadaisical, an* I guess he 
didn't find any one much smarter'n me," and Miss 
Mat chuckled. " One slippery March day he fell 
an* broke his wrist an' his thigh-bone." 

" The Lord does ketch up with them sometimes," 
said Granny with a touch of vindictive exultation. 

" It was just awful ! Fever set in, an* he groaned 
an* fretted so that he undone half the doctor's 
work. Summer was hot, too. I lighted on a Swede 
emigrant woman whose husband had gone off and 
left her. She was used to cattle an' butter-makin' ; 
we didn't liave creameries then. I took charge of 
out-door things. I guess I was born for farmin'. 
The Yankee in me seemed to come right to the 
front. I hired enough help to make things hum. 
'Long in autumn he got around on crutches, an' I 
had a worse time than ever. I'd weeded out some 
poor stock an' bought some good, but he declared 
I was takin' everything to ruin. He was so mis- 
erable I hadn't the heart to be stiff with him, but 
oh, he did upset 'most everything, an' he went an' 
lent out two hundred dollars to a man who was 
goin' to pay ten per cent an' a bonus. He got the 
twenty-dollar bonus, an' that's all he did get. 
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Then, about this time of the year, he had another 
bad fall, just from carelessness and impatience, 
and then paralysis set in." 

" Well, you did have a hard time ! " said Granny 
sympathetically. 

" Yes ; an' the worst was about money. He was 
awful obstinate, and wouldn't sign anything. An* 
he kept fretthV that he wouldn't have a roof to 
cover him in his old age. I'd waste everything on 
help, an' the place would have to be sold. There 
was the twelve-hundred-dollar mortgage. Not a 
penny had been saved toward it, and it was goin' 
on two years. The naybors used to come in an' 
talk an' advise, an' I was so afraid they'd set him 
to doing some foolish thing or other. Then his 
mind failed. The doctor said he'd never get around 
again. 

"Then I took to studyin' up things in good 
earnest. I took some papers to see what other 
people were doing, an' tried new ways. And when 
I had notice of the mortgage being called in I was all 
struck of a heap. I went to see Mr. Pickett, an' he 
said he must have the money, an' he thought father 
foolish at the time to buy it. But he'd been ready 
enough to lend the money. An' he advised me 
to let the place go. It would bring enough to buy 
a smaller place an' leave some money to good. 
An' a young woman like me didn't know anything 
about running such a big farm." 
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" I heard other things said too, and it just stirred 
up all my gritJ I went into Webster and advised 
with Mr. Trumbull. I had about three hundred 
dollars. - 

" ' Never you mind/ he said. ' I know an in- 
surance company that'll let you have a thousand, 
and I'll go on the bond if you'll promise solemn 
not to marry until it's all paid. You see, your 
father bein' out of his mind makes it a little 
onreg'lar. But he can't get well, and it'll all be 
yours some time.' 

" Well, you never see any one madder'n Mr. 
Pickett. He wanted the farm for his son, who was 
goin' to get married, 'n' he made sure it would be 
sold. And the men around said I was a fool, and 
I'd soon be coming out the little end of the horn. 
But I've managed to stay in the big end so far," 
and she laughed. 

"You're a smart woman, Miss Mat Corliss," 
said Granny. " But I reckon some of the young 
men was willin' to marry you." 

" Some of them wanted the farm. I could see 
that good enough." 

"An' thet riled you ? " This time Granny 
chuckled. 

" Sho, marry ! What riled me the worst was 
the ridiculous idee of the men that no woman 
knowed enough to run a farm. They're singin' 
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the same old song yet, and there's lots of women 
farmers "who make money. I'm thinkin' the Lord 
didn't put all the brains in a man's head. But I 
wa'n't much of a beau girl ever. I had too much 
to do to be philandering round. But I've showed 
'em I could keep Long Ridge Farm, and manage 
it too." 

" An' it's a mighty sight the best-worked farm 
in these parts ! " admitted Granny with delight at 
the achievements of one of her sex. " An' your 
father died ? " 

" Yes ; 'twas curis how he lingered along. He 
didn't seem to know any one, an' just eat and 
slept. I always wished he could a-known that the 
week before his death I paid the last of the money. 
But that rocky old ridge has always been an eye- 
sore to me. Even the stone in it ain't no good. 
And when father died I bought a nice lot over to 
the Webster buryin'-ground, and had the others 
taken up. It didn't seem Christian-like to have 
'em lying about the farm. An' I've got a nice 
big shaft with all their names." 

"You've done your duty by 'em. An' you've 
been prospered. An'," there came a suspicious 
quaver in Granny's voice, " you've been good to 
many another one. An' I hope this 'ere boy 
won't never cause you no sorrer. There's some- 
thing 'bout a sarpint's tooth bein' mixed up with 
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thankless childern — I disremember just how it 
goes, but I guess it's somewheres in the Bible. 
An' you never ought to get bit with one, figger- 
atively." 

Miss Mat smiled. " It's kinder late, an' we ought 
to be trottin' off to bed. I hear Carl goin' away." 

Carl was Lena's lover, and very devoted. 

They said good-night, and Miss v Mat went up* 
stairs strangely moved, as people are when they 
live over their past lives. She was six and thirty, 
and prosperous, shrewd, and intelligent. She had 
lived much by herself because she had been a very 
busy woman and far from any real neighbors. 
She read a great deal. She did not worry herself 
making mats and bed-quilts, and laying away great 
stores. It had been more like a man's life, really, 
and she had outgrown the smaller trifles. There 
was the creamery to take the milk, and she had 
been one of the first stockholders. She believed 
in farming machinery, and applied her ideas as well 
to housework. There was water of both kinds 
brought into her kitchen ; there were conveniences 
that saved time and wear and tear of the human 
machine, that made her the envy of the farmers' 
wives about. And her stock was always in demand ; 
her crops were engaged before harvesting. 

She went to Larry's bedside, and gazed at him 
while the light of the candle shone on his delicate 
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face. It was too fine and fragile for hard usage. 
It was true enough that Farmer Peck "didn't want 
no such boy." He was so deep in slumber that 
she took the thin hand in hers and bent over him. 
From his parted red lips the breath came softly. 
They had been almost colorless in the afternoon. 
Why, if he was " fatted up" he would be real 
pretty ! She had never seemed to see human 
beauty before, though quick to discern the " points " 
in her stock. 

She couldn't recall little Joe's countenance dis- 
tinctly. He had light hair and a pale, thin face 
always. Was there some strange resemblance 
that had moved her so ? What if she were really 
to keep him as her own ? She wasn't likely to 
marry. Who would care for her in her old age ? 
Where was all her shrewdness and energy lead- 
ing her ? A strange, wordless desire stirred her. 
She longed for some vital sympathy, for a tender 
clasp of the hand, for something to call her own. 
It couldn't have been had little Joe lived ; she 
recognized that fact. But now she had time for 
some one, and there was no one to say her nay. 
Granny's captiousness would have little real effect, 
and some day Granny would be gone. Ah, it was a 
delight to see him sleeping snug and warm ! She 
always liked to see Tige stretched out before the 
fire. 
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Then she bent over and kissed him softly. She 
had never kissed any one since the night her 
mother died. She remembered how hungry 
her mother had been for kisses and caresses that 
last year of her poor starved life. 

Then she went to bed, but in the soft darkness * 
she seemed to hear the breathing of the child in 
the other room. 

When Larry woke the next morning it took 
him some moments to remember all that had hap- 
pened. He rose and dressed himself and found 
the way down-stairs. 

Granny had her chair turned round to the win- 
dow, and was mending an old coat for Jacob Gil- 
len. She glanced up sharply over the rims of her 
spectacles. 

" Hi ! hi ! fine time of day to get up, and break- 
fast cleared away two good hours ago ! " 

For though she had resigned herself to the boy's 
stay, she was not converted to ways of pleasant- 
ness. 

" I was so sleepy," returned Larry deprecatingly. 
" I don't mind about breakfast. I've often gone 
without. I had such a good, good feast last 
night." 

The cheerful resignation disarmed her. " Well, 
you go out in the kitchen," indicating it with her 
head. 
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He opened the door and closed it carefully 
behind him. Granny had her mouth pursed up to 
call after him, "Shet that door ! " The recoil and 
surprise almost took her breath away. 

Lena was sitting by a table, coring apples to 
bake. She smiled all over her rosy face. 

"Veil, you did not morder anypody? Und I 
tell you, you can't shteal. Cranny, she got no tin. 
Miss Mat und me, we keeps bofe of ours in de 
pank." 

She laughed, and Larry joined. He saw there 
was only fun in Lena's eyes. 

" You pe good und hongry ? " 

" Not very." 

" You moost be fatted up, Miss Mat say." 
Lena nodded her head. " It's like de leetle peegs. 
Dey trink und trink, und eat und eat, und some 
grow awful shlow. Vil you hef some fried cheek- 
en und — und bisceet ? " 

" Fried chicken ! " Larry almost fainted. He 
remembered the story his mother used to read 
him about Abou Hassan who woke up in a palace 
one morning and found himself Caliph of Bagdad. 

Lena filled her great dish and put it in the 
stove oven ; then she put a big towel over the 
end of the table and fixed the most tempting 
breakfast Larry had ever seen. Larry began to 
talk to her in very good broken Dutch, and they 
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were in the midst of a merry time when Miss Mat 
entered. 

" I'm sorry I didn't get up sooner, " he began. 

"You were so tired. That's all right. Why, 
you've improved since yesterday ! 

Larry's eyes were a deep gray this morning, and 
yesterday they looked so faded. They shone in 
gratitude. 

I'm going over to Webster. Would you like 
to go ? " she asked cordially. 

" I just should," he said delightedly. 

So they went off. Granny and Tige had the 
room to themselves until mid-afternoon. And then 
Martin Kent took Larry out to the barn to show 
him animals the like of which he had never 
seen, and stacks of hay that somehow made him 
think of the thatched houses of a village picture. 
Miss Mat made up her accounts in the evening, 
and he sat and dozed with Tige. 

Larry went about the next morning as if in an 
enchanted world. Such herds of cows with soft 
beseeching eyes, their cool muzzles thrust into his 
hands with confidence ! such flocks of sheep with 
the beautiful big shepherd dog ! such waddling pigs ! 
such chickens and geese ! 

" Ain't I going to begin work now ? " he asked 
Miss Mat. 

The afternoon was rainy. Granny had gone up 
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in the garret to " sort things." It was her belief 
that a rainy day was necessary for such work. 

" Don't you like it as it is ? " 

Miss Mat's eyes had a humorous twinkle. 

" Yes, ma'am. It's a reg'lar picnic ; better'n 
Coney Island and swimming. But there's things 
here I can do. I want to earn my living." 

He stretched himself up and put on his most 
business-like air. 

She reached over and caught his hands. He 
took it as a sort of implication that they were not 
good for much. 

" My hands ain't very big,'.' he said regretfully, 
" but I've done a good deal with them. I can work. 
There's lots of things I can do out to the barn." 

" You must get fat and rosy and strong, and 
something'll come along. I've noticed that work 
doesn't ever do itself, so there's always some left. 
You must write to that Mr. Harford. He'll think 
you've clean forgot. And I'm runnin' this shanty," 
she laughed. 

" Yes, ma'am. But Granny said I wasn't worth 
my salt." 

A line of perplexity crossed his brow. Granny 
could not resist her little flings, though she wasn't 
really cross to him. She was quite sure Miss Mat 
would soon have him spoiled. 

" Well, Granny's got plenty of salt an' to spare ; 
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pepper too. You ain't like to spoil where she is. 
'Twon't take much salt to keep ^ou. I can give 
you a little pinch unbeknown to her/' and the 
brown eyes twinkled. 

"O Miss Mat, you're makhV fun. I don't 
think she meant truly salt, but — but everything. 
I don't want her to think I'm lazy. And I'm in 
dead earnest. I came out to work." 

" Dear little chap, " she said tenderly, " you've 
been working two years, and deserve a holiday. 
Don't you fret. There'll be plenty of work, 
come spring." 

" O Miss Mat, do you think you could let me 
stay past spring and all the time? I'd try to do 
everything. I like you so. I don't want ever to 
go away." 

His eyes were luminous with entreaty, his 
breath came almost like a sob. She clasped her 
arms about the little figure, and, stooping, kissed 
him. 

" Yes, yes," she replied. " Of course you're 
going to stay. When Mr. Harford comes out in 
the spring we'll get all that settled. But don't 
say a word to Granny or any one. We'll keep this 
little bit of a secret between us." 

He laughed in very joy. Then he cried too. 
It was so lovely. It seemed as if there were no 
words in which to thank Miss Mat. 
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If Larry could not find out-of-door work he was 
always on the alert to wait on his dear Miss Mat, 
— to find her gloves, to put away her heavy boots 
at night, and bring the big soft slippers Granny 
made. They were rather clumsy to be sure, but 
it did please the old lady to make them. He held 
Granny's yarn and threaded her needles, and never 
pushed her chair out of place. Indeed, he kept to 
his own side of the chimney. Tige liked him very 
much, his hands were so light and soft, and he 
rubbed him so gently under the throat. He read 
aloud to them. He was a very good reader, and 
Granny had an insatiable appetite for stories, but 
she thought it a great waste of time to read them, 
for she put in her odds and ends of time knitting. 

She and Larry had some queer talks about New 
York. Her father had owned a farm just up in 
the edge of Harlem, sixty or seventy years be- 
fore, and she had considered it a great journey 
to go down and see her cousins who lived in 
" Greenidge Village," which Larry found was the 
upper end of Greenwich Street. He amazed them 
by describing Central Park and the elevated roads 
that puzzled Granny beyond everything. 

"Sho, now!" she said. "Just's if the keers 
could hold on way up in the air 'n' nothin' but that 
little rail ! Why," stands to reason, child, they'd 
teeter an* tumble over ! You wouldn't ketch me 
ridin* in one of them things, now I tell ye ! " 
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It was true Larry sometimes longed for the boys 
as he looked over the great stretches of land, and 
no house in sight. But Martin was teaching him 
to ride, and he ran races with Zip the hound. 
Madam, the fierce old mastiff at the barn, considered 
a few days, and then made .friends with him. It 
was funny to see Tige climb up in his small lap 
and achieve the perilous feat of turning around 
three times before he settled. 

Miss Mat remembered that all animals had been 
so fond of little Joe. 

By bits and snatches he told over some of the 
incidents of his small life. Pathetic enough were 
the struggles for bread. He never dreamed they 
were heroic. And other lives — ah, Dave and little 
Joe had not suffered all ! There were cruel mothers 
too! 

One night he was telling them about a newsboy. 

"Jim Casey's mother wasn't so bad when she 
was sober," admitted Larry. " But one night she 
came home awful blind drunk. 'Cause Jim didn't 
have supper ready, and he was late from workin' 
off a lot of papers, she went at him with the po- 
ker, and choked him and kicked him down-stairs. 
Billy Hicks's mother picked him up all bruised and 
bleeding, and they sent for the ambulance. Next 
morning they came and 'rested her 'cause poor 
Jim was dead." 
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Poor little Jim ! Miss Mat wiped away a tear 
in the dusk. She wasn't much given to crying 
either. 

" And I'm so glad my mother was sweet and 
nice, and good to remember," Larry added in a 
low tone. 

Certainly in a fortnight's time Larry looked 
much less like dying, though Granny insisted the 
faint pink in his cheeks " was a ' hector ' flush, an' 
she'd seen it before, an' it was a sure sign of con- 
sumption. An' there wasn't any doubt in her 
mind but his folks had died of it, an' it run in 
families." 

But Miss Mat only smiled at the signs of return- 
ing health and vigor. And he was strangely 
pretty ! He crept into her heart and warmed and 
filled it, and made all the world look brighter. She 
indulged in queer little dreams of the future that 
she hardly admitted to herself, they seemed so 
foolish. 

One day, near to Christmas, Larry went down 
to the station with Martin. They had watched 
the train in, gathered up the mail, and made some 
purchases. On a window-shelf were two beautiful 
red geraniums in bloom. They brought tears of 
remembrance to Larry's eyes. 

"Would you sell one ? " he inquired timidly. 

The store-keeper squinted up his eye. 
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" Them's ray darter's, sonny. She's raised 'em 
herself, an' sets lots of store by 'em." 

" I'd give her half a dollar for one." 

Larry had invested in stationery and postage- 
stamps, and had only fifty-five cents left. He 
thought half a dollar high, but flowers always cost 
more about Christmas-time. 

" Half a dollar ! " Mr. Miller eyed him sharply 
as he enunciated the words slowly, with pauses 
between. " Well, I'll call my darter." 

The girl came out of the kitchen, where she was 
helping her mother with the baking for company 
to-morrow. She was fourteen, or thereabouts. 

" Don't care if I do sell," she said with a short 
laugh, doubtful at first if the little lad had that 
much money to waste. They covered the plant 
carefully, so it wouldn't get chilled, and Larry's 
face shone with delight. 

Some men over by the stove were arguing poli- 
tics. A burly man leaned forward and listened to 
the transaction, saw the boy pay out his half-dollar. 

" Hullo ! Mart," he said, " whose shaver is that 
flingin' money away on posies ? " 

Larry drew back a little. 

"That boy?" laughed Martin in triumph; 
" that's the boy you wouldn't have — come out 
from New York, y' know. An' now you couldn't 
buy him of Miss Mat for a mint o' money." 
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" Couldn't, hey ? What, that little scrawn?" 
coming nearer and eying Larry, who shrank in 
affright. " Fatted up already ! An* spendin' 
money like a prince ! Her money I s'pose ! " 

" It was my money," said Larry with dignity. 
" Mr. Harford gave it to me." 

" Hity tity ! but we air big. I said she might 
keep you till you was strong 'nuff to work, an* 
time's 'bout up, I guess. I've got a lien on you, 
young feller, an' you jest come along o' me. You 
was brought out to me." 

" I don't want to ! " shrieked Larry in shuddering 
fear. 

" Don't want to ! " roared Mr. Peck, grasping 
the child's arm. "There's lots of things you 
won't want to do, but you'll find you've got to 
when I take you in hand. Mart will carry that 
posy home to Miss Mat with your best love an' 
my compliments. Only you'd a sight better put 
the money in the bank — 'twould 'a' doubled in 
fourteen year. Come along ! " 

Martin Kent stepped forward indignantly. He 
was a tall, strong young fellow, and he wrenched 
off Peck's hand. 

" Let go o' that boy ! " he shouted. " An' you 
just leave him alone ! " 

" No quar'lin', gentlemen," said Mr. Miller. " I 
think the boy belongs to Miss Corliss." 
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" No, he don't nuther, an* I kin prove it." 
Martin took the boy and the flower and strode 
out of the store. 

"Never you mind, Larry," to the trembling, 
frightened child. " Peck couldn't take you no- 
how. There, we'll drive off home. He ain't a bit 
of right I know. If worst come to worst, Miss 
Mat can settle him. She can settle any man in 
the county. There, don't cry. She'll be so sur- 
prised with her Christmas ! You'll see how she'll 
look. Them brown eyes of hers'll shine." 
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CHAPTER IV 



FARMER PECK IS ROUSED 



"Thet boy belongs to me, an* I kin prove it ! " 
The irate man brought his fist down on the counter 
with a tremendous thump. " I wa'n't goin' to take 
him jest now, but I thought I'd scare 'em a little." 

" And Mart didn't scare worth a cent ! " laughed 
Kitty Miller. 

Peck was red with anger. " Well, a bargain's 
a bargain!" Then he bethought himself. It 
might be wiser to keep his own counsel. "Ye see," 
he went on, "it's between Miss Mat an' me. She 
agreed to keep the boy till spring. I hadn't any 
use fer him. An' I railly do s'pose I couldn't 
claim him till then. But spring'll soon be openin'." 

He didn't want to go back and talk politics. 
He felt "riled all through." So he climbed into 
his wagon and gave the horses a smart cut. 

" I ain't done with that young-un," he went on 
angrily. " An' I ain't done with you either, Miss 
Mat Corliss ! You don't own the whole county 
if you have got a nice slice. I'll hev that chap if 
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it takes till next year this time. Thunder ! I 
never s'posed he was goin' to come out like that ! 
An* she a-pamperin' him an* a-settin' him up. 
Couldn't buy him f er a mint o' money, hey ? Well, 
we'll see ! we'll see ! I don't lose my grip easy 
when I once take holt, 'n' I've got an account 
to settle with you, Mat Corliss." 

He was ruminating on it after he put up the 
horses and came into the kitchen where his wife 
was bending over a bothering old stove that took 
fits and wouldn't heat at times. She had a corn- 
cake in the oven baking, and supper should have 
been all ready. She was forty-five, but she looked 
ten years older, with her bowed figure and rounded- 
out shoulders, her one high hip, and her hands 
drawn with rheumatism. 

Farmer Peck didn't believe in " bein' eat out of 
house an' home by help," so poor Mrs. Peck 
worried along. There was only her husband and 
Silas, the son, in the winter. He was as stingy 
about hiring help for himself as for his wife. 

"M'randy," he began, "I see thet boy I told 
you of, from N' York, an' he's quite likely now. 
Miss Corliss, she's spilein' him jest as fast as a 
starved hen can pick up corn. An* I've about 
concluded to take him now, an' put him in harness, 
so's he'll be good fer somethin'." 

"I don't want any childern round," she said 
shortly. 
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" Well, he ain't childern, exactly/.' with a hard 
laugh. " He's goin' to be my bound boy, an* he kin 
chop wood an' bring it in fer ye " — 

"I hope he'll find somethin' better'n this old 
dosy stuff ! . There ain't no much more heat in it 
than ther would be in a chunk of ice." 

She stopped and blew her fingers a little. They 
had managed to burn if nothing else would. 

" Does beat all what an' old maid'll take to 
cossetin' up ! Now ther's that measlin' lookin' 
chap that I wouldn't throw'd to the pigs ! An' I 
said I'd take him in the spring" — 

" If he's got a good home why can't ye leave 
him alone! You want a big, hearty feller. Mis' 
Murray said their boy could work like a horse. 
Miss Mat's got the time to be fiddlin' round with 
weakly childern, and fer the land sakes let her 
doit!" 

" She'd a mighty sight better be fiddlin' round 
with Amos's children. Does beat all how that 
feller missed it ! If I'd been in his place I'd had 
her tight an' fast." 

He snapped his hands together as if they were 
a padlock. 

"I dunno's Miss Mat missed so much. Not but 
what I'd been glad enough. He could 'a' sold that 
Kansas place, that somehow ain't never been lucky, 
and settled on hern. But five childern all to 
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wonst, when you ain't never been ust to 'em, is 
kinder hard rowin'." 

" They might as well bin ridin' round with her 
hired man as this York scallywag. An* b'yin' 
flowers too ! Half a dollar fer sech foolishness ! 
I wanted to give him a good crack over the head, 
an* let out some o' the sappy stuff." 

" Half a dollar ! Where d'ye s'pose he got the 
money? Mebbe he ain't honest." 

Mrs. Peck straightened herself as far as her 
bowed shoulders would admit, and looked ques- 
tioningly at her husband. 

"Dunno! Stole it like as not! Them street 
chaps of N' York air jest the off-scourin's of crea- 
tion. They pick 'em up by cartloads an' send 'em 
off to decent people to worry with." 

"Well, we don't want any sech boy! Mis' 
Murray says their boy's jest as honest as the day 
is long, but he ain't real bright-like. Ye have to 
keep tellin' him everlastingly." 

" I'd tell him with a good birch gad ! An' thet 
chap won't be able to steal anything here ! Ner 
he won't have no half-dollars to spend fer posies. 
Dessay, now, Miss Mat's cuddlin' him up an' makin' 
out that ther red geranimint is jest wonderful. 
Does beat all Amos could 'a' been so foolish as to 
let her slip through his hands. I jest wisht I had 
the chance ! " 
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"You ! She wouldn't V looked at you, Zebulon 
Peck! Miss Mat knows when she's well off. 
Don't know's I blame her so much nuther," with 
the faintest suggestion of approval. 

Zebulon Peck would hardly have been more 
surprised if his long-suffering wife had slapped 
him in the face, and it turned quite as red through 
his weather-beaten aspect. 

" M'randy," he said in an aggravating tone, " if 
I hed the chance I shouldn't feel a mite afraid. 
I'd jest make her merry me!" 

" When ye git a new wife I do hope you'll be 
clever enough to buy her a new stove. But I do 
s'pose Miss Mat's got hern already." 

She opened the oven door. The wood had 
blazed up and the cake browned a little. 

" Come, come, le's have supper. I do hate to 
hear women naggin' all the time." 

Silas opened the door, and he had a budget of 
news that interested his mother more than the 
prospect of Miss Mat reigning in her stead. But 
the farmer went on planning about Larry. He 
would keep mighty still and pounce down upon 
them when they least expected it. For he meant 
to have that boy just to spite Miss Mat, if nothing 
else. But then it would be for the boy's good, 
too. He'd be learning how to get his own living. 

As for "the boy," he had snuggled down close 
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to Martin Kent, and scarcely drew a comfortable 
breath until they were a good mile away from 
Miller's. 

"Martin," he ventured timidly then, "do you 
think Mr. Peck could take me? " He still seemed 
to feel the clutch of the rough hand. 

"Well, in the first place, Miss Mat wouldn't lei 
you go. That settles it like a stone in a pond. 
You try throwin' 'em some day and see. I'll back 
Miss Mat every time. She ain't afraid of no 
Pecks — mighty little measure he is — nor no bush- 
els either. Peck ain't o' much account. And I guess 
he did it about as much to show off, as anything. 
Why, you couldn't stand the work there a month ! 
All his own boys have been broke down, I've heard 
say, an' they get out of it quick as ever they can." 

"But he said I was promised to him " — 

The very fear trembled in Larry's voice. 

" Sho ! I don't think there was much promisin'. 
As I understand the case," said Martin with the 
judicial flourish of youth, " it's just here. They 
didn't have quite the boy Farmer Peck wanted, and 
they brought you along to try " — 

"That was Jimmy Belden. His grandmother 
came round — it seems they'd lost track of his 
father, and his mother had married again and 
didn't want him. And his grandmother was awful 
glad." 
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" Well, you didn't suit, and he didn't want you. 
Some one else took you, and he can have another 
boy, don't you see, but not you." 

"But Miss Mat only promised to keep me till 
spring, that day " — 

"Ho!" with aloud snort of contempt. "You 
could run away, but Miss Mat ain't goin' to give 
you up spring nor fall nor any other time ; and if 
you know which side your bread is buttered on, 
you'll just stick to her closter'n a burr." 

" I'll stick," said Larry with a little laugh. His 
heart was beginning to grow lighter. 

" And I've been considerin'. I guess I wouldn't 
say anything about it. It'll kinder rile up Miss 
Mat ; she and Peck ain't any chums at the best. 
And you don't want to spile your posy-giving nor 
your Christmas. I was out to Dunkirk last Christ- 
mas ; that's where my folks live, on Lake Erie." 
Martin sighed a little. " But it cost too much to 
go back, and I'm tryin' to get forehanded. Miss 
Mat's offered me a good lay. She's the squarest 
business man I ever see." 

They both laughed at that. 

" I'll keep my weather eye open when I'm down 
to the store, and hear if anything is said. And 
you just go on having a good time. Why, I almost 
think you've converted Granny from the snappiness 
of her ways ! How Miss Mat could put up with 
her and always be so pleasant just gets me." 
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They drew near the house. Larry often thought 
what a splendid idea it was to put a window 
just where you could see the blaze of the fire the 
first thing. The table was set. And there was 
Miss Mat. 

She opened the door for him. 

"Why, you're late," she said, but the tone was 
like a pleasant greeting. 

Larry carried his curious big parcel in its paper 
wrap and stood it on the floor, pulling off his mit- 
tens, and beginning to take out the pins. Granny 
stopped her knitting and craned over her neck, 
looking in her queer way above her spectacles. 
Tige came and snuffed. By this time he had quite 
decided he owned Larry as well as Aunt Mat. He 
rather disdained proprietorship in Granny. 

"O Miss Mat!" Larry's .voice was in a trem- 
ble of excitement. " I've brought some Christmas 
for you. 'Tis'nt very much " — 

The wrapping fell off. There were three splen- 
did clusters of bloom of an indescribable red, 
softer than scarlet. It seemed to glorify the room. 
A rush of pleasure such as she had never experi- 
enced before thrilled Miss Corliss. And the shin- 
ing eyes of the lad ! 

She put her arms around him and, stooping, 
kissed him, with such kisses as mothers use. 

" O you sweet, foolish child, to spend your 
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little money on me !" There was a great quiver in 
her voice. " No one ever gave me a flower. And 
that you should think to do it ! It is beautiful, 
and you are my little sweetheart." 

She flushed as she said this. The eager lov» 
in his whole face stirred a feeling she had neve 
known, — the mother love that might have been 
Had God indeed sent this child to her? A little 
sentence from the Psalms came to her, "He 
maketh the barren woman to keep house and t o 
be a joyful mother of children." 

They had their supper. Martin kept giving a 
chuckle now and then as he looked at Larry, and 
the boy flushed mysteriously. 

Miss Mat cleared a little stand, and set the ger- 
anium on it. She had never taken much stock in 
Christmas. Her people had not brought it from 
Vermont with them — it had no existence thete 
at that time. But they talked it over now. Larry 
told about the Christmas feast of the Children's 
Aid, and the Christmas-trees he had seen. Lena 
told in her broken but eager fashion of the prepa- 
ration in Her town for the Christ Child, and the 
Christmas Eve festivities. 

So they arranged for quite a feast. Martin and 
Jacob hunted up prince's pine and red winter- 
berries, and they adorned the house. Granny 
fumed a little; she didn't exactly fret, "but she 
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didn't see any sense, in makin' such a 'to-do/ 
an* she wisht she had some money — she shouldn't 
fling it away on posies." But for all that she 
brought out a pair of red yarn stockings " she'd 
been knittin' jest to pass the time," she said in 
a sort of shamefaced way, and handed them to 
Larry, who really went up and kissed her. 

Miss Mat had a splendid dinner. Afterward 
everybody sat around the fire in the "keepin'-" 
room. Larry sang carols and songs. He had a 
very pretty voice. Miss Mat couldn't sing, but 
she could whistle like a bird, and she was the "ac- 
companiment." Then Lena sang in German, 
" Stilly Nacht," and it brought the tears to Jacob 
Gillen's eyes. Carl Erben was there too, a rosy, 
flaxen-haired young fellow of two and twenty, who 
had sent for Lena to come out, and was building 
a house for her. 

There had never been such a good time in the 
old Corliss house. Had the little child brought 
it ? Was he the best Christmas gift of all ? She 
thanked God for him with a full heart. 

"O Miss Mat," he said tremulously, as they 
were dispersing for the night, " I hope you'll want 
to keep me after the spring. I can do a good deal 
in the summer, and the errands when Mart's busy, 
and — I — want so to stay." 

" Stay ! do you think I should let you go ? 
What put that into your head, child ? " 
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He remembered Martin's suggestion, and an- 
swered with a convulsive sort of embrace. And 
he did feel so safe in Miss Mat's arms! 

The next day a tremendous snow-storm set in, 
and it seemed to Larry that they would certainly 
be snowed under. But how beautiful it was! 
And the red geranium seemed to speak of a trop- 
ical summer, though Granny repeated the old 
couplet : — 

" Flowers out of season 
Bring trouble without reason." 

" Why, Granny, they have the beautif ulest flow- 
ers in New York all the year round," said the boy. 
"And real poor folks grow them in the windows." 

" And there's lots of trouble in N' York. And 
poor people have lots of trouble. v 

Granny shook her head triumphantly. 

Larry was rather nonplussed at the argument. 
But it couldn't bring Miss Mat any trouble. 
Nothing could happen to her. He didn't even 
believe she could be sick, she looked so round 
and rosy and strong. 

He had begun to show his good keeping as well. 
His complexion had taken on a pinkish tint ; his 
cheeks had filled out, and there was a sugges- 
tion of a dimple in his chin. All his movements 
and gestures were so pretty that Miss Mat often 
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watched them. She had never seen any boy like 
him. If little Joe hadn't been worked so hard — 

Perhaps it was the flower after all. About a 
fortnight later Miss Corliss received a letter from 
the Children's Aid Society. Mr. Peck had re- 
considered, and desired to have Larry Rivington 
bound to him. He wanted a boy to do chores 
about the house and wait a little on his wife, and 
as this boy wasn't very strong 'twould be an easy 
place for him. As Miss Corliss wasn't likely to 
keep him, he would do well by him, and as he grew 
older if he took to farming he could learn that, or 
there might be a chance to let him go in a nice 
country store. 

Mr. Peck had spent nearly all Christmas Day 
concocting this letter. They seldom had any one 
in to "help them keep the feast." Silas had gone 
in to Webster for the day, to take dinner with 
some cousins, and Mrs. Peck went to a neighbor's 
to tea. When it was all done he read it over 
aloud. It certainly was a masterpiece. And that 
about the store ! 

" It'll fetch 'em," he said with a mean laugh. 
" An' well see, Miss Mat Corliss ! The idee of 
an old maid 'temptin' to bring up boys ! It's redic- 
ilous ! " 

But it wasn't so ridiculous when he had pestered 
her to marry his son Amos. 
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Mr. Harford admitted very frankly that he 
didn't like the man. But there were so many 
homeless waifs to provide for. Still, the first 
opportunity was hers, and if she did not want to 
keep him, would she send her frank opinion of Mr. 
Peck's offer ? They would await her answer. 

She was very much startled. She understood 
how the little lad had twined himself about her 
heart. Why, it would be like a death to have him 
go out of the house ! No, no, no ! She would 
never give him up. Then she couldn't help laugh- 
ing, though there were tears in her eyes. What 
had changed Mr. Peck's mind ? 

" Do you know," she said to Martin, who was 
reading a paper in the kitchen, " whether" Mrs. 
Peck is poorly, or anything?" 

"Mis' Peck? Well — no, I guess not." Martin 
looked curiously at her. 

" Have you seen him lately ? " 

"Miss Mat, I dunno but I ought to tell you 
something. Happenin' as it did 'bout Christmas, 
I didn't want to have the good times spoiled. And 
Larry was that worked up. But I wa'n't a mite 
afraid." 

" Of what ? Tell me at once !" 

Miss Mat was a good deal amazed about the 
store scene. "But he ain't said a word since. I 
asked Mr. Miller on Sat'day, ended Martin. 
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" Well, I wish you'd told me. Still, there's no 
great harm done. He's written for Larry." 

"O Miss Mat, you won't let him go ?" 

" Go ! " Miss Corliss laughed, and her brown 
eyes shone. 

"There's something about that little chap — 
well, he seems so like own folks. I do believe I 
could work for him's if he was a young brother. 
Why, /'d take him " — Martin paused. 

"He's mine," cried Miss Mat in a strong, ten- 
der, motherly voice. " But I can't understand " — 

" Oh, well, Peck's meaner'n pus'ley. He hates 
to see any one have a good time. And Larry 
spending that half-dollar ground him to the quick. 
And you know he sort of envies you." 

Miss Corliss flushed, and thought she could un- 
derstand, after all. 

" They have offered him to me first. I am going 
to write at once, and you drive over. You can 
catch the noon mail. But don't le's worry Larry 
about it." 

So the letter sped on its way. Mr. Peck was all 
impatience, and couldn't wait for his answer. 

" It would all be right. Them N' York folks 
would be glad to work off young-ones anywhere." 
He had prepared his grand coup, but, not under- 
standing French, he simply called it "gittin' even." 

The short winter afternoon was done. Granny 
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called this time "between two lights." She was 
boldly knitting another small stocking. Larry had 
been reading, but it was too dark, and his book lay 
on- his knee. Miss Corliss sat in the big splint 
rocker she had bought for her father. It was a 
picture of domestic content. 

A rap on the door and a stamping of feet startled 
them. 

" Come in," said Miss Mat. 

It was Mr. Peck, muffled up to the ears in his 
beaver collar, and his hands cased in buckskin 
mittens. Larry started and dropped his book. It 
fell on Tige, who had been lying across the boy's 
feet, and he sprang up, humped his back, and spit 
at the visitor, who ached to kick him. 

"No use beatin' 'bout the bush as I see," and 
Mr. Peck dropped into a chair. " I've come fer 
this 'ere boy. I've writ to them N' York folks, an' 
it's all right. I've concluded to take him an' 
bring him up to suthin' useful. He'd be spiled 
among a set of wimin. They hain't no jedgment 
'bout bringin' up boys. An' I dunno's he could 
git a livin' tendin' cats," with scornful disdain. 

Tige had jumped upon Larry's knees, and glared 
out of his green eyes at the visitor. He wanted 
to give him a clip with the but of his whip. 

" Come for Larry ! " demanded Miss Corliss, 
recovering her breath. 
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" Well, yaas, that's 'bout it," he answered with 
a leer ; " that was the 'greement between us. ' Keep 
him till spring an* fat him up/ says you, 'an' then 
I'll take him/ says I. I've been thinkin' it over, 
an' he may as well come now, an' be gettin' 
used to things. Spring work'll open bimeby, an' 
there's seed 'n' things to look over." 

Larry turned a beseeching, despairing glance to 
Miss Corliss. 

" Have you writ in to the folks ? " 

" In course I have," triumphantly. 

"Did you bring any paper with you that said I 
was to give him up?" she asked with a dignity 
that rather nonplussed him, especially as she didn't 
seem at all excited. 

" Well, there hain't been quite time fer it to git 
here," he said. " It'll likely come to-morrer. I 
ain't passin' this way every day, 'n' I thought I'd 
jest stop 'n' take him up. Mis' Peck's hands is bad 
with rheumatiz, an' she'll be glad to have him 
do chores, though we ain't any cat fer him to tend. 
Cats to our house air out airnin' their livin'. Come, 
git yer traps, bub." 

Miss Corliss rose and checked him as he started 
for Larry. 

" You'll have to bring me orders from them New 
York people," she announced decisively. " I con- 
tracted to keep him till spring, an' I ain't any right 
to go back on my bargain." 
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" It don't make no difrence." Peck thumped 
his whip handle threateningly on the floor. " He 
was sent to me fust. I've got the right here, an' 
I know it." 

Tige glared fiercely, and gave a low growl that 
said he was prepared to defend Larry to the utter- 
most. 

" Takes two to make a bargain, an' I didn't prom- 
ise to hand him over in the spring, as I can remem- 
ber. I've done business long enough to know how 
to keep my word." 

" Wimin can't listen to reason. There ain't no 
use parleyin' with 'em. Come, bub, I'm your boss. 
You jest come along an' hop in my wagon " — 

" I think I have some rights in my own house. 
When you bring me that order," and there was a 
pardonable triumph in Miss Mat's voice, "I'll let 
him go — not a moment before." 

Zebulon Peck uttered a rough exclamation 
that had all the purpose of an oath. 

"I'll take him yet! You'll see!" He was so 
angry he shook his fist. " High work if a man 
can't git his just rights." 

" You won't take him out of my house, Mr. Peck. 
We'll just let the s'ciety settle it." 

" Then I'll have him," he roared. He had a firm 
belief that noise was power. 

Miss Mat stood before Larry and faced him. 
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Her brown eyes sparkled. You could see their 
glow in the firelight. And there was an expression 
about her mouth almost as if she was laughing at 
him. He could have struck her. 

Tige gave a fearful growl. 

" Drat that cat ! It's a regular old witch cat ! " 
But as it came around Mr. Peck began to back 
out. Miss Mat seemed to follow up every. step, 
and actually opened the door. Mr. Peck had no 
resource but to walk out. He was so angry that 
he actually couldn't think of a word to say. 

She shut the door. Larry flew to her arms, sob- 
bing passionately. 

" There, there, my dear ! " She knelt down, and he 
flung his small arms about her neck as if he might 
be drowning on some tempestuous sea. "There, 
dear, I've writ to Mr. Harford. He writ and as'd 
me what I'd like to do, and said I had first choice. 
I'm goin' to keep you as long as the law'll let me, 
and then — oh, till you get tired of stay in' with an 
old woman such as I'll be then." 

Her tears fell on the sweet little face. 

"I'm never going away," he sobbed. "And 
always — when you get old as Granny, even — I'll 
love you and work for you." 

" That's a long, long promise, Larry Rivington." 
Granny took off her glasses and blew her nose 
vigorously. " Fourscore years I've come to. An' 
the Lord's writ that word up in heaven already." 
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CHAPTER V 



LARRY GOES TO SCHOOL 



Miss Corliss felt in a curious maze with Larry's 
eager, clinging arms about her neck, and Granny's 
solemn words sounding in her ears. Was it pos- 
sible that God had given her a love to last through 
life and solace her old age ? Larry had no one. 
She felt so exultantly glad as she thought of that. 
He would be all hers. 

They heard Peck's departing wagon crunching 
over the snow and the angry voice storming. 

Miss Corliss dropped into her chair and took the 
child on her lap as she had that first night. Ah ! 
she could defy the world ! 

" Ye said," began Granny brokenly, " if he could 
bring them papers — oh, ye wouldn't let him go?" 

Miss Mat laughed and hugged Larry tighter. 
The strong motherly feeling swept through her soul 
as she felt his heart beating against hers, though 
the sudden rush of love both amazed and confused 
her. Why, she would fight to keep possession of 
the child ! not so much that she wanted to triumph 
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over Farmer Peck, though she was woman enough 
to enjoy that too. But there was a holier instinct 
that seemed to open depths she had not dreamed of. 

" Larry, child," she began, " I have Mr. Har- 
ford's letter up-stairs. And, Granny, he wasn't 
going to answer Mr. Peck's until I had decided ; 
and they didn't mean to send you anyway, Larry, 
unless I said it was a fit home for you. And I 
said / wanted you. I think Granny wants you 
too. And oh, I'm sure Tige does! " 

Tige came and put up his paws on Larry's leg. 
There was a straight black bar in his eyes of green. 
It seemed as if he said, " What is this all about ? 
I'm ready to do my part. I don't go back on 
friends." 

" Yes," said Granny quaveringly ; " we all want 
him. As for that Peck " — 

" Let me go up-stairs and get the letter," said 
Miss Mat. 

It was very comforting. Larry dried his tears, 
and then he told Miss Mat about the encounter in 
the store. Granny listened attentively. 

"I suppose it would have worried me," Miss 
Mat made answer. " And maybe it is best to have 
Mr. Peck understand how we feel about it," and 
she laughed softly. 

"What d'y' s'pose he wants him for anyway? 
He ain't got no cat to tend." 
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Granny looked so funny as she said this that her 
hearers laughed. 

The next week Miss Corliss received the letter 
from the Aid Society. Mr. Peck received his also, 
but he never even showed it to his wife. 

Mr. Harford gave Miss Corliss authority to 
keep the child until May, when he would be in 
Michigan again, and have all legal matters attended 
to properly. 

" But, Larry," Miss Mat said, "you're not to be 
a bound boy — at least, not a reg'lar work-boy," 
and there was a peculiar resentment in her tone. 

" O Miss Mat, I'd like being bound to you," he 
cried earnestly. " It makes me feel safe, somehow. 
It's like a splendid big, warm shelter. And when 
you've been around cold and hungry and couldn't 
find any work, and hadn't any real home or friends 
— oh, you don't know how glad any boy would be 
to find some one like you, and get in a lovely place 
like this ! And I'm fifty times over glad. I only 
hope mamma can see. She'd like you so. And 
she'd be so glad." 

Once in a while he said " mamma " with such a 
rare inflection it always touched Miss Mat. What 
if his mother did see her now and felt thankful ! 
The idea that any one in heaven could feel thank- 
ful to her seemed to raise Miss Mat to a new 
height. 
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. " Say," he said presently, as if coming out of a 
dream, " I wish — I might ask you " — 

" Well ? " she returned with a smile of encour- 
agement. She remembered he had asked very 
little for himself. 

Such a wistful, eager light came into the soft 
eyes. The small fingers interlaced nervously. 

" I'd like to call you Aunt Mat, if you didn't 
mind," with a hesitating cadence in his voice. 
"Mother said there were some aunts on my 
father's side, but she never had any sisters. I 
wish you were a truly relation." 

"Aunt Mat," she repeated with a tremulous 
laugh, while her whole large frame thrilled. " Yes, 
that would be nice. I'd like it." If Homer or 
Dave had lived and married — ah, what she had 
missed ! " Yes, dear, I'll be your Aunt Mat." 

They all talked a good deal about Mr. Peck's 
visit. Martin Kent said he'd given a quarter to 
have been around. He took especial pains to 
speak to him the next time he met him at the 
store, but found him very "grumpy." He went 
over to Webster and hunted up a stout German 
boy, but before the summer ended he had run 
away. 

Everything seemed splendid to Larry when the 
spring fairly opened. He had never known any- 
thing like it. He hunted for wild-flowers, and 
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though Granny sometimes laughed and called them 
" weeds," they brought curious remembrances to 
her old heart. 

Mr. Harford came in May. He was surprised 
to see the bright, rosy-cheeked lad, and wondered 
how he had come to think Miss Corliss a plain and 
indifferent country-woman. He found her intelli- 
gent and attractive, and was delighted with the 
prospect opening before the little lad who was 
something better than an ordinary street waif. 

" Here is a little packet of Larry's papers," he 
said, handing her the parcel. "They may be of 
interest to him in the future. His parents' mar- 
riage certificate and some family letters. And I 
hope you will find him a comfort, as well as an 
interest." 

Had her newly awakened love transfigured her ? 
He thought so when she smiled.' 

" And now you are my own dear boy," she said 
after the papers were signed and Martin had started 
with Mr. Harford for the station. 

Larry hugged her hand to his heart as the tears 
shone in his eyes. 

" Tears like a body's got leave to draw a free 
breath agin ! " cried Granny. " I've been ha'nted 
for fear that old Rocky Mounting b'ar, Peck, ud 
be along some day with his wagon an' jest snap ye 
up, an' take ye 'fore some kind of jedge or squire 
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an* swear out a keepin' war'nt. He was madder* n' 
a wet hen that day he come for ye ! Now that 
Miss Mat's raised ye from a skiliton, — for land ! ye 
warn't nothin' but a rack of bones when ye come, 
— 'twould been a cryin' shame f er Peck to have the 
skinnin' of her good fat off'n ye. Sakes alive, 
wasn't he mad ! " 

She laughed shrilly. Larry went over and kissed 
the wrinkled face. He was so light of heart ! Zip 
must have guessed it when he ran a race with him. 
Lena and Carl made him a little speech. They 
had grown very fond of him. He knew some queer 
Dutch songs that always made them laugh. But 
Martin nodded confidently over the matter, as if he 
had been prime mover in it. 

There was enough to do now, — gathering up 
eggs, feeding chickens, and following Miss Mat 
about. If she wanted anything at the house, who 
was so ready to run as Larry. He had a horse of 
his very own, only Miss Mat said she would like 
to borrow it occasionally. Oh, what beautiful 
meadows and fields of grain ! Larry wished the 
whole world could see them. He used to coax 
Granny to come out for walks, and it seemed as if 
she, like Miss Mat, was renewing her youth. 

Mat remembered her mother's posy garden that 
her father used to scold about. She and little Joe 
had weeded it on the sly. They would have 
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another — she had more time now, and flowers 
were such a delight to Larry. There was a thicket 
of climbing roses at the end of the house, and two 
or three mounds of honeysuckle. They laid out 
a space by the side of the lane and made paths 
through it, and Miss Mat sent for flower seeds. 
They used to read the farm and garden talks, and 
the suggestions about home prettiness. 

He begged Aunt Mat to wear a white gown. 

" Oh, I'm too old !" she said, with a half regret 
in her tone. Had she ever been real young ? 

"But real old ladies in the city wear them," he 
pleaded ; and she did finally buy some light ones. 
Granny sniffed a little at that. 

He used to fill bowls and saucers with flowers, 
and lay a few at Aunt Mat's plate. He had so 
many pretty ways, and their unobtrusiveness dis- 
armed criticism. 

The red geranium was set in the middle of 
one bed. It had never been out of bloom since 
Christmas. 

She had grown so proud of her boy. But when 
he talked of his father who was a "gentleman," 
and his mother who played and sang so beautifully, 
it roused a curious ambition within her. She 
began to wish her own life had been different. 
Her mother knew a great many things too, but 
she never had any time to teach her children, save 
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in those last two sad years. How pathetic they 
seemed to Miss Corliss now! "Poor mother," 
and she sighed. 

There were so many things going on in the 
world. Could she reach out to any of them ? 
Cities were coming nearer ; there were manufac- 
turing and mining interests ; there was a general 
increase of knowledge ; there were some new 
mills in Webster. 

Her boy must not grow up without his share 
in this largeness and unfolding. Ah, what could 
she do ? 

At midsummer Carl and Lena were married. 
They had a very comfortable two-roomed house 
and quite a bit of ground. Carl worked by the 
day for the farmers as a sort of extra hand. 
Larry and Granny had sewed enough carpet-rags 
for a nice square in their best room, and Miss Mat 
gave them her chamber furniture and bought some 
new for herself. Lena had sent to Germany for 
a cousin, but Larry thought he could never like 
Frederica as well as jolly Lena. Rica was tall and 
fair and rather slow, but a very good housekeeper. 

But the school question recurred continually. 
Three miles distant there was a district school, 
just beyond Junction, as the old railroad station 
was called. There was Webster — he would have 
to stay all the week. Ah, how could she live 
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without the bright, smiling, eager face, the happy, 
cheery voice ? 

But she was a resolute woman, with a good deal of 
common-sense. She found that at the town a little 
south of them there was a very good boarding-school 
for boys. One day she went over and had an inter- 
view with the principal, whom she liked very much. 
The term began the middle of September, and he 
would be allowed to come home every Friday. 

It gave her heart an awful wrench, but she en- 
tered his name and paid a quarter's tuition in 
advance, lest she should repent. But she did not 
find courage to tell him until the very week before 
school commenced. 

"O Aunt Mat!" he cried vehemently, clinging 
to her in his eager fashion. " To go away — when 
I love you so ! Why can't I stay at home and 
study with you?" 

Miss Corliss laughed at that. 

"Why, bless you, dear child," she said, "I don't 
know enough! I wish /could go to school. I'm 
hungry to learn more myself. You see I never 
had any chance. Mother taught me to spell and 
read and cipher. You must learn lots of things, 
and I'll take them second-hand." 

"But you're awful smart, Aunt Mat. Martin 
Kent says you know more than any man around 
here." 
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"That ain't sayin' much for me," she answered 
with a short laugh. 

To go away ! Larry winked hard. It seemed 
babyish to cry, but all the same he cried down in 
his heart. 

"You are going to be a brave little boy, my 
dear," she said. "Think how you came all the 
way out here from New York, among strangers. 
And this will only be five days. I think it would 
please your own mother." 

She touched his pride and tenderest love in that. 

" Aunt Mat," he began in a low tone, " I'll go 
because you want me to, and I'll try my very best. 
But all the same I shall be awful sorry not to see 
you every day. And when night comes " — 

" O child, I shall miss you the most ! " she cried, 
and it pierced Larry's heart. 

He straightened himself up. "Aunt Mat, I'll 
remember that. And we'll think of each other in 
Granny's ' between lights ' time. I'll try and bear 
my share of it." 

She stooped and kissed him. She was not an 
effusive woman ; she had lived too long alone for 
that. 

She had not the courage to take him on Mon- 
day, so she sent Martin, who said he was " a 
plucky little fellow." She was to come for him on 
Friday. 
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Ah, the dreariness when he was gone ! Did 
her poor mother feel this way when little Joe was 
carried out of the house ? 

Granny bemoaned him incessantly. No willing 
feet to run her errands ; no cheerful young voice 
to read to her. And Tige went round with an 
asking look in his eyes, until Miss Mat was so 
sorry for them both that she almost forgot to pity 
herself. 

" I'm sure he knowed enough already," wailed 
Granny. "He could read like a pa'son, an' as for 
figgerin', you could hardly beat him yourself, after 
figgerin' so many years. An* he'll git jest spiled 
an' weaned away." 

A quick pang pierced Martha Corliss's heart. 
She wished there was a houseful of children. The 
Duffords' little girl had been as great a success as 
Larry. She had half a mind to apply for another, 
but she was jealous of her very love for him. No 
one should share it. But, oh, could he ever get 
"weaned away"? 

The days had never been so long as in that busy 
September week. Like waiting, expecting chil- 
dren, it seemed to her. that Friday would never 
come. She started so early to drive over to 
Rocksburg, that, half ashamed, she loitered about 
the pretty village. 

A boy came running down the flagged path. 
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His arms were about her neck. Let the "fellers" 
laugh if they wanted to ! 

"There's good stuff in that little chap," said 
the principal, Mr. Thorpe. "I hope he will never 
outgrow the courage of his affections." 

The week had not proved an unalloyed delight 
to Larry. He had been away from boys so long, 
and out of school as well, and everything was 
new and difficult. Study seemed hard, confinement 
irksome. The boys teased him, of course. It was 
worse than Granny's "nagging," when he had 
first come to Long Ridge. 

" I'll get used to it, Aunt Mat," he said rather 
evasively when she questioned. "But oh, I wish 
it was at Long Ridge, so I could come home every 
night ! And I'm just studying with all my might 
and main." 

Oh, what a ride home it was that glowing Sep- 
tember day! And what a joy to see everybody! 
Had it ever worn such a delightful aspect ? 

* You've actilly growed," said Granny in admi- 
ration. 

In all his after-life Larry never forgot that 
delightful Sunday. 

In a few weeks they quite settled to the new 
order of things. Larry began to enjoy the school. 
He was a quick scholar, though behind the boys 
of his age. But, being rather undersized, this was 
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not apparent. Miss Corliss listened to his eager 
talk with a strange longing to begin life over 
again, and be able to share the advantages of the 
present time. 

"But, Aunt Mat," Larry said reflectively, one 
evening as they sat together, " I suppose people 
all round the world have a spot that's dearest to 
them, and some one they love better than the mil- 
lions beside, as I do you." 

"As I do you." It brought the tears to Miss 
Mat's eyes, and her heart gave a great throb. It 
was a refrain that cheered her many a night as 
she and Granny sat by the crackling logs. Her 
little boy, snatched out of want and misery, sin 
may be, and made happy. 

After it became generally known that Miss Cor- 
liss had sent her " bound boy" to school, there 
was a great deal of talk. If she didn't want the 
child to work, what did she take him for at all? 
They didn't suppose she could put pleasure out at 
interest. And they wondered if she meant to 
adopt him ? But it was considered a foolish piece 
of business. Why didn't she marry if she wanted 
a fam'ly. Strange children were a risk, and no 
one could tell how they would turn out. She 
might be sorry enough some day. 

"The woman's lackin' somewher'," said Mr. 
Peck, sitting round the stove at Miller's. " She 
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ain't showed real good sense any of the time 
along. She's bringin' up that boy to despise hon- 
est labor, and he'll never be good fer anything. 
The world's full of sech, spendin' money an' a- 
sneerin' at them thet work. He'll make her 
money fly, an' she'll end in the poor'us some day, 
fer all her high steppinV 

But she seemed to go fearlessly on her way, 
cheered and made happy by his progress, now that 
he was fairly started. 

Two events signalized the winter for Larry. 
He thrashed a boy who jeered at him as "an old 
maid's baby." Though his antagonist was bigger, 
some of his half-forgotten city lore came to him, 
and the boys had the pleasure of cheering the 
plucky little victor ; while his teachers secretly ad- 
mired his loyalty. And when Aunt Mat heard of 
it, long afterward, her heart gave a great throb. 

The other was the gift they sent to the Aid 
Society for the newsboys' Christmas dinner. The 
acknowledgment that came back delighted them 
both. Miss Mat experienced a new pleasure, — 
a kindly deed done for her dear boy's sake. 

The spring came around again, then June, with 
its long vacation. Now Larry had really grown, 
and there was a manliness about him that touched 
Miss Mat. But he enjoyed everything so much, 
and he had lost none of his thoughtfulness for 
others. 
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Granny was growing very feeble. She seemed 
absent-like, as if her mind was on some far subjects. 
Larry used to take her chair out on the new porch 
Miss Mat had built, and read to her for hours. 
She often dropped stitches in her knitting; some- 
times she laid it by altogether, and sat with folded 
hands. She had been very industrious in her day. 
And now she seldom scolded. 

One day she dropped peacefully asleep for the 
iast time. Aunt Mat took her over to Webster 
and laid her beside her folks, for no one knew of 
any kin. The books in the other country had 
many good deeds to Aunt Mat's name, yet she 
had hardly thought of them in that way. 

"You'll be dreadfully lonesome," said Larry, as 
he was about to begin his second school year. 

Miss Mat looked up with a soft smile. "I shall 
have a good deal to keep me busy," she said, "and 
the weeks run around so rapidly." 

For she was thinking she must improve herself, 
so thatrher boy would not be ashamed of her by 
and by. She began to read about the great world, 
its towns full of industries, its rivers dotted with 
ships, its coal and iron, its gold and silver, its gas 
and oil wells that men were discovering and using. 
It really was a wonderful thing to live. She toned 
down her voice — it always had a mellow sound; 
she corrected her uncouth modes of speech, and 
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used words she caught of Larry ; she took more 
pains with her dress ; she brushed her wavy brown 
hair until it shone. She asked herself if she was 
not getting foolish ; but it was for her boy's sake, 
she said in a shamefaced sort of way. 

The world right about her was moving on as 
well. Some parties came and built a great tannery 
at Junction. Then a lumber and saw mill, and 
cottages for the people. Some new railroads were 
projected. 

Miss Mat used to dream sometimes that in the 
years to come she and her boy would journey a 
little about the world and see the wonderful sights. 
When he had finished his education — he was 
capable of taking a good share, she saw, and she 
meant to give it to him. She wouldn't need to 
farm all her life. If she chose, Long Ridge Farm 
would bring her in a good price even now. But 
she wouldn't want to go away until Larry was 
nearly grown. He was so sunny-hearted and 
content. Every day she thanked God for him. 
Wasn't it a sort of humorous good out of evil ? 
Mr. Peck's sneering had brought it about ; but 
he had never forgiven her. 

She tried to take up friendlier relations with her 
neighbors. While they were doubting and pre- 
dicting dire misfortunes for that obstinate and 
opinionated " gal of Corliss's," she had felt like 
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bristling up all over. When she. had succeeded, 
it was only human nature that she should enjoy 
her triumph. But now she had grown larger of 
soul. She could afford to be generous. 

But she found most of them in their old narrow 
ways, magnifying the dollar they had saved by the 
hardest, and afraid to reach out and make double 
the amount. It brought back the remembrance of 
her father's short-sighted ways. 

One day as she was driving around she called at 
the Duffords\ She saw them at church sometimes, 
and noted that the little girl kept her prettiness, 
though her golden hair was turning to brown. 

There were five Dufford boys, some married and 
gone. Maggie had been the last baby. Jennie, 
who had come in her stead, was well cared for 
and loved. But they were only plain farmer 
people. 

" She's a nice child," said Mrs. Dufford, sending 
her out to pick some berries, so they could talk 
about her comfortably. " I ain't ever been sorry 
a day that I took her. She's handy an' smart 
as common, an' she'll be a comfort to me I 
hope when I get old, for you can't count so 
much on your grandchildren for help. She's 
got to stay till she's twenty-one, I tell her, then 
she'll be free to marry if she likes. An' all 
them years won't any more'n pay for what we're 
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doin\ We'd expect to give her a good settin' out 
of course, an' if she married to suit us, it's more'n 
likely father'd give her a good slice all round. 
But we can't give her no such schoolin' as you're 
lay in' out on that boy. Miss Corliss, I do jest 
think you're makin' a big mistake. You'll get him 
so full of book-larnin' that he won't know a thing 
about farmin'." 

Miss Corliss smiled. " I've learned a good deal 
of farming out of books," she said. 

" Well, father thinks 'tain't practical ; real gen- 
uine farmin'. You've made it work," the woman 
admitted rather unwillingly. 

" And made it pay," added Miss Corliss. 

" Well, yes, I do s'pose you have. But you're 
foolish layin' out so much money on that little 
chap. Delicate, too, folks say. An' if you can 
afford to keep him to look at — well, I didn't get 
Janey for no such purpus'. I should 'a' thought it 
wicked to bring up one of my own that way, an' 
I'm afraid some day you'll be sorry." 

Miss Corliss smiled again, but she didn't care 
to stay and hear comments on her " little chap." 
She could afford to keep him for pleasure. 

Janey walked out to the path and stared at her. 
There was a stolid expression she had often noted 
on the faces of country children. Didn't they 
want something to brighten their young lives ? 
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She had known what it was to work all the 
time. 

Larry's life should be different. He should 
have an opportunity to come up to the best that 
was in him. 
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CHAPTER VI 



BETWEEN TIMES 



Larry had been three years at school and 
graduated. He was fifteen now, not large of his 
age, but there was a kind of manliness about him 
that gratified Aunt Mat. His hair was still a soft 
light brown, and his eyes had variable tints, look- 
ing sometimes like a twilight sky, and at others 
a clear gray. He had an eager, honest face, that 
showed emotions easily. There was a certain re- 
finement likely to attract thoughtful people. 

There was no mark of early death upon him. 
His skin was clear and rosy, his figure had a pe- 
culiar suppleness, but his hands were undeniably 
small. 

Martin Kent was still on the place, regular over- 
seer now. He " kept company " with a nice girl 
in Webster, who had been teaching school the last 
year. Jacob Gillen was still around. Rica had 
married. Towns folk said everybody at Long 
Ridge but Miss Mat got married. There was a 
middle-aged country-woman and her daughter, who 
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wasn't altogether bright, but who worked well 
under her mother's management. This was Mrs. 
Joyner, and the girl's name was Lucilla. Carl and 
Lena were prospering, and had enlarged both their 
house and their family. 

Aunt Mat was delighted with Larry's prize 
medal and diploma. She and Mr. Thorpe had 
been in consultation some weeks before, though 
she had said nothing of the subjects discussed. But 
Larry was jubilant as he jumped in the com- 
fortable low buggy Aunt Mat drove now. 

They came in sight of the house. There were 
piles of lumber and foundation stones, and two 
men digging. 

" Why, Aunt Mat ? " He looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

She nodded with a humorous twinkle in her 
brown eyes. 

" You have outgrown the house," she said. " I 
have to build it larger." 

" I " — then he flushed and laughed. 

"I didn't have the magic of those Arabian 
Nights people and couldn't call it into existence 
in a week," she said, "otherwise it would have 
been all finished, ready to welcome you." 

There was a grave sweetness in his face. 

" I've been thinking of it all the year. There's 
only the old keeping-room and the kitchen, and 
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the chambers are small. Why shouldn't our 
houses grows with our ideas and our money ? " She 
laughed pleasantly. " So I had the promise of 
some workmen when the spring rush was over, 
and it was better for me, early farm-work being 
out of the way. So the men came down the 
middle of the week. You see, Mrs. Joyner and 
Lucilla want to get out of the kitchen once in 
a while, and I want to get out of the keeping-room. 
We'll both be suited."' 

" As if I didn't come in anywhere ! " said Larry. 
"Aunt Mat, you thought of me too." 

She did not deny it. She could not with all that 
pleasure shining in her face. 

They entered the house presently, and she 
showed him the plans lying on the table. There 
was to be a nice hall, a beautiful large room 
beyond that, and two chambers up-stairs. The 
partition was to be taken down between Aunt 
Mat's and the small room. Larry had been given 
Granny's chamber, as that was a trifle larger. So 
Aunt Mat would have a rather more spacious room 
as well. 

"The front one will be yours," she said. "It 
will have a beautiful closet and book-shelves and 
whatever you want ; and the other will be a sort 
of company room, when you want to ask some of 
the boys to visit you." 
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" O Aunt Mat ! " 

Miss Corliss always enjoyed those little sen- 
tences of Larry's. Tender and enthusiastic as he 
was, he had a fashion of being brief when deeply 
moved. She could understand it, for she was like 
that herself. 

"I just want to help all I can," he said after- 
ward. " All these years I've been to school and 
not done anything. People begin to think me a 
regular duffer. And now you'll let me go to work 
in earnest." 

" Oh, yes," she made answer. 

He did find many places where he could make 
himself useful. The weather was propitious. The 
frame rose as if by magic, and changed the as- 
pect of the place wonderfully. The old lane had 
been widened and trees set out at the side. The 
place, like its owner, really seemed to be " taking 
on airs." The townsfolk found excuses for driv- 
ing past and stopping, and giving no end of advice. 
And now they were quite sure Miss Mat meant to 
be married. " She'd been running into Webster 
so much." 

What a happy summer it was ! They found 
time for a good deal of reading ; they took pleas- 
ant drives about. Every year life grew richer 
to her. Had it been the coming of the child that 
had given this impetus ? Was she, indeed, twice 
blessed ? 
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They sat out in the moonlight one late July 
evening. The air was all alive with insect sounds, 
and the silvery tint softened every point, every 
clump of trees. 

Larry had been talking astronomy; not in a 
scientific fashion, but with a boyish interest in the 
old races who had worshipped the sun and stars, 
of the Greek gods who had been transferred to the 
firmament, and the strange romances about the 
constellations ; some of the later theories as well. 
That any one could really compute the distances 
staggered her; that there had been wonderful 
facts discovered, lost, and then rediscovered, that 
science should have had martyrs as well as religion 
seemed startling indeed. 

" Larry," she said, almost as if she were talking 
to herself, " when you've been through college and 
all, I wonder if we couldn't go to Rome and 
Greece and Egypt ? I'd like to see the Pyramids, 
and the land where the Pharaohs lived ; where 
Jacob went, and found his son Joseph next in 
honor to the king ; and the wonderful statues, 
and the people, and the place where the Saviour 
lived and died" — 

" College ! " The word took Larry's breath 
away for a moment. " Do you mean it, Aunt Mat ? 
And — to go to Europe?" 

He took both hands in his, though they didn't 
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cover the toil-stained ones. She thrilled with the 
joyous, eager pressure. " Oh, do you mean it ? " 
and his voice had a curious, strangled sound. 

" Why not ? " she laughed softly. " All of it in 
time. All of it when we have been made ready 
for it." 

He choked down his emotion. " Aunt Mat, let 
me tell you," he began. " I'd like to go to college 
— I like to study. There's something about knowl- 
edge that winds a fellow all up, and he don't want 
to come out of the snarl until he's just got every- 
thing down fine. But I think I ought to work my 
way through college. Young fellows do it, teach- 
ing and coaching others, and writing, and ever so 
many things. It takes a little longer, but you 
wouldn't mind that. You've been so good to me 
already. And there's folks around that think I'm 
just waiting to make a snatch at your money. I 
talked it over with Mr. Thorpe, and he thought 
I could do it. I'd about made up my mind to help 
you, and study along until I could enter" — 

She always felt glad, and proud as well, that he 
had made this protest of self-help. Mr. Thorpe 
had said, "A lad who is willing to help himself is 
worth helping." 

She gave her soft, cheerful laugh. It had so 
often comforted Larry ! 

"Why, child!" she exclaimed, "what is money 
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for but to make people happy, when you have over 
and above your living ? Before you came, Larry, 
I was putting by every year, and it's just doubled 
ever since. I don't seem to have bad luck, as some 
of the farmers do, but then I don't trust to luck 
altogether. I see that everything is done just 
right and on time. And when you once get money 
on interest it works while you're asleep. Yes, I 
want you to go to college. I want you to learn 
enough to do some of the world's big work." 

" Aunt Mat," his voice had a tender solemnity, 
"wouldn't you like better to have me stay here ? 
After you'd had a journey round the world," and 
he gave a tremulous little laugh, " you might like 
to come back here, because your folks had lived 
here, and because it's a beautiful farm " — 

" My child," she said, " I've thought that over. 
I've thought of a good many things nights when 
I've sat here alone, after Granny went away. 
Towns are coming nearer. The big grain-farms 
and stock-farms are going farther west all the 
time. There's California, with its wonderful prod- 
ucts. And the memories of the folks are not al- 
ways pleasant. I can see Dave as he started out 
that cold morning. I can see little Joe dropping 
down in the field, saying, ' My head, my head/ 
just as the child of the Shunamite woman did. 
And — mother, and the years with father ! No, I 
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ain't really set on the place. I used to think long 
ago I'd like to go away, but my spunk kept me 
here. I was bound to succeed." Her voice had 
an exultant sound. 

" Aunt Mat, you're a hero ! " 

How sweet the boy's admiration was ! 

" You see, if the boys had lived and married — 
or little Joe, but he mightn't have taken to learn- 
ing as you do. And they would have had others 
to love. I'm glad, it's selfish, I'm afraid," — her 
voice fell a little, — "that you haven't any folks to 
love, no one to take you away from me. And 
we'll keep together for a long while, and have our 
travels " — 

"Aunt Mat," Larry cried with fervor, "we'll 
keep together always. I wonder if any one ever 
had an own mother as good as you ? " 

He reached up and kissed her. Surely she had 
her reward. 

" I want to tell you, dear, that Mr. Thorpe sent 
for me to talk over your future. He thought it 
was a shame that you should be wasted on farm- 
ing ; yes, he really said that, for you were such a 
fine student, and so interested in higher pursuits. 
And he advised that you should go into Webster 
next year and prepare for college. You see you 
could come home every night, except in the bad 
storms, and that was why I thought I'd like the 
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house altered, for you to enjoy. We could have 
such pleasant times together/' 

"Aunt Mat, you are the best woman in the 
whole world. " 

She blushed in the silvery light 
" If I am the best to you, I am satisfied." 
Then they sat still a long time. Both hearts 
were full. 

Larry had a deeper interest in everything, it 
seemed to him. The walls were put on, and 
presently the woodwork came in. Aunt Mat 
had an excellent head about conveniences. She 
had always wanted things handy. They went into 
Webster and looked at furniture, and saw the gen- 
tleman Mr. Thorpe had recommended, a Mr. South- 
well, who had been abroad a good deal, and in the 
beginning was educated for a clergyman. A bad 
accident on a railroad had lamed him for life, and 
cost him the sight of one eye. He had purchased 
a snug little house rather on the outskirts of the 
.town, and took a few young lads to prepare for 
college. 

By September the house was finished and the 
dtbris cleared away. The chambers had a little 
passage-way between, but the doors could be 
opened at will. Larry's room had a generous fire- 
place, And oh, the corner of pretty book-shelves, 
and the desk ! 
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But the crowning point of Aunt Mat's iniquity 
was a piano. Larry had taken up his almost for- 
gotten art at school, and was passionately fond of 
music. It seemed to Aunt Mat that it was being 
just next to heaven to hear Larry play and sing. 

He could study a good deal at home, and go in 
for recitations. And Miss Corliss found a kind of 
fascination in listening to the strange histories of 
past ages, to the wonders of earth and air, the 
curiosities of mining and engineering. Ah, there 
were a great many things besides farming, though 
she saw now with a curious sort of elation that 
she had hit many real facts in her experimenting. 
She had adapted her farm products to the largest 
demand about her. Her cows were of a high 
grade and eagerly sought after by farmers and dairy- 
men. Her horses were bred for size and strength 
and usefulness. 

Yet, as she had said to Larry, her heart was not 
bound up in the place. She had a longing for a 
wider life, for people who could talk of something 
besides the small details of their narrow round. 
There would always be a grudging jealousy here. 
People fancied she thought herself above them, and 
longed to pull her down to their level. 

And when she went into Webster on Christ- 
mas Eve to hear the oratorio of "The Messiah/' 
her cup was full. They did not come home, but 
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stayed with the Southwells, who had taken a 
great fancy to Larry. He never bid for any one's 
favor, but it always seemed to come to him. 
What was the secret ? There were times when 
she asked herself if her bond was strong enough 
to hold him. It roused her to make greater ad- 
vances. For her boy's sake she took more pains 
with herself and her attire. She was "comely" 
as the old country people say. Her figure was 
plump and well-rounded, her teeth still fine, her 
brown eyes clear and shining, and, for all the 
work she had done, her hands were still shapely ; 
and certainly her larger life and generous love 
had ennobled her face. Nearly every body said 
" Miss Corliss " now, and paid her a flattering defer- 
ence. 

But to Farmer Peck this was gall and worm- 
wood. 

"I don't b'lieve in any sech puttin' on airs. She's 
jest Mat Corliss, a farmer woman who's so stuck up 
'cause she's had a little luck. An' thet ther boy 
makes me sick! Come out'n a N' York gutter, a 
little weasen scrawn, not fit to feed to pigs. 
Sendin' him to collige too ! Well, she'll see ! 
He'll git her money out'n, her, 'n shuffle her off to 
the county-house. Mark my words — Mat Cor- 
liss'll never die on Long Ridge Farm, thet her 
poor father worked himself to death for ! " 
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The happy year ended, and, after much discus- 
sion as to the place, the lad went off to college. 
He was a little homesick at first he frankly ad 
mitted at the Christmas holidays. As for her, 
she hardly dared say how she had missed him. 
She had been "learning it all over again." 

"I guess, Aunt Mat, I had been 'pompered' as 
Mr. Peck complains. I felt just awful the first 
few weeks. To be among strangers, and have 
them torment you, and make it so hard for you to 
study that you go almost wild, isn't a happy 
experience. It was as bad as the first week or two 
at Mr. Thorpe's. Maybe it is good to have a little 
roughness when it's been all clear sailing. But 
I've made up my mind that I shall never tease nor 
annoy any one younger or smaller than myself, and 
that I shall try to help instead of hindering. It's 
pretty comfortable now, and I like it immensely." 

He looked so proud and happy ; he was so full 
of his new studies and some of the young fellows 
who had " taken a liking to him," he said mod- 
estly. 

He had to see everybody, and they kept quite a 
grand feast. But poor old Tige was gone now, 
and Larry missed him sadly. 

" I've often thought how queer it was that he 
should give you such a welcome," said Aunt Mat. 
" For he wasn't a sociable cat. He only admitted a 
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few to his affections, but he was very true to them. 
And cats are a good deal like folks, after all," she 
sighed. 

She hated so to have him go, but she was out- 
wardly heroic, and drove him to the station. He 
was not to come home again until June. 

He acquitted himself very well. All his ex- 
aminations had been passed successfully ; and, 
though he was not ambitious to distinguish him- 
self in games of various kinds, he was a very manly 
fellow, with high courage. He was a splendid 
rider and a good oarsman. Although he still kept 
his rather delicate appearance he was always well. 

He had so many new things to tell her. She 
was still his best friend. They rode and walked ; 
they sat on the porch ; they visited Lena with her 
two bright babies. And Martin Kent was married 
this summer ; but he was going out to Colorado in 
the spring. 

" There seem to be changes all the time," said 
Aunt Mat with a sigh. "And there's talk of a 
new railroad coming through the other side of the 
ridge. I wish some one would want to buy that 
tract ; I don't believe I am as ambitious as I used 
to be. Perhaps I am getting old." 

" Old ! " cried Larry indignantly. 

" Do you suppose you will want me to go with 
you on the tour ? " she asked, with a sudden mis- 
giving. 
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"I shouldn't go without you," he replied seri- 
ously. " Why, Aunt Mat, there are women who, 
after they were fifty, studied languages and sci- 
ences, arid travelled. Madame Ida Pfieffer went 
round the world. Some of them didn't find the 
time to do their greatest work until after that. You 
must keep young for my sake, and for the sake of 
all the good times we are going to have together." 

She colored and half smiled, and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

" I wish I could do something for you," he said, 
with an intensity in his voice that was convincing. 
" But you have everything, and you are doing all 
for me. Aunt Mat, I should like to study hard 
and get famous, do something that was really 
worthy. I'm only a young fellow, just beginning, 
and just realizing that life will never be long 
enough to learn all the magnificent things there 
are in the world. But I'm going to look out for 
my share of them." His face glowed with eager- 
ness. " And I like you so much more because 
you take such a warm interest in what a fellow is 
doing and studying. I must have been grateful 
even if you'd just made a farmer boy of me, for 
you would always have been good and kind. But," 
looking up and laughing, " I'm pretty sure I should 
have worked my way out some time. I like the 
country too, — the crops and the animals, the 
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trees, and the very rocks that tell such wonder- 
ful stories." 

" I didn't have no call for a farmer's boy," she 
said proudly. " I took you because" — 

In times of strong emotion Aunt Mat lapsed 
into her old idioms, double negatives, and elisions. 
It never troubled Larry, for it always brought back 
the picture of that first night's welcome in a new 
home. 

"You took me because you had a great heart, 
Aunt Mat, just as you took in Granny, just as you 
keep old Jacob Gillen, and have bothered with 
Lucilla until she is quite a sensible girl. Some- 
times you seem tenderer to her than her own 
mother. You're just lovely through and through." 

" You'll make me vain," protested Miss Corliss 
with a scarlet face. 

Larry laughed and squeezed her hand. 

" Well, I shall try to show you in the years to 
come. When I've done something really worth 
while, I'll come and say, — what is it in Proverbs ? — 
' Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her 
own works praise her in the gates ! ' I'll say, 
' Aunt Mat, here's the poor little homeless chap 
you saved from Mr. Peck's clutches, and that 
you've made a man of " — 

Larry's voice broke there. 

" O child," she cried with an unsteady voice, 
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" you've paid me a hundred-fold already. I never 
put anything out at better interest. And the 
thought* of having you for years to come, always 
maybe. And after we've had our first good time — 
I'd like you — to marry," she said in a sort of 
hesitating way, as if she were not quite certain. 
" For by that time I'll be like Granny, wanting to 
sit quiet in the chimney corner ; but I'll have my 

lesson all learned." 

• 

" Marry ! " The lad's tone was disdainful. " And 
you've learned some of the very sweetest lessons, — 
how to make people happy." 

She had tried to keep in her mind the pleasures 
and experiences that would be likely to attend this 
young life she was fashioning. A narrower soul 
might have wanted it all, might have said she had 
found plenty of satisfactions without marriage; but 
when she thought of the clinging arms of little 
children, of the boy she had held and rocked to 
sleep that first night — 

Lucilla called them in to supper. 

Some days after this she and Larry took a drive 
" over the other side," and viewed the route of the 
much-discussed railroad. There was a good deal 
of wild land. Like a fertile oasis Miss Mat's beau- 
tiful strip looked, between the barren places and 
scrubby hemlocks and firs. 

" How curious that should come in there ! " Larry 
remarked. 
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" Yes ; that was poor father's temptation. If it 
wasn't for that old rocky ridge — and you can't do 
anything with it. Nothing will grow. Maybe 
dynamite might blow it out, but it would have to 
be filled in and fertilized, and would cost more 
than 'twould ever bring. No, it's contrary, and 
you just have to leave it there. It seems to cut 
off this splendid field. Well, maybe some one 
will like to buy it when the railroad gets through. 
The ridge will be the dividing line. You see 
they had the ground given for the railroad, and 
that set it so far over." 

Larry looked down the long, unpromising ridge. 
There was scrubby, stunted brushwood, bare 
patches, shaly sort of rock here and there, wild, 
tough grasses that could hardly find nourishment. 
But a few wild-flowers managed to bloom. 

" I don't know as I ought to grumble," con- 
tinued Aunt Mat reflectively. " It's queer how 
things work about. Father thought he got a great 
bargain, but he was kind of hard up at that time 
with losses and everything. And when I took 
hold, there was the mortgage, and everybody 
advising me to give up, and saying a girl couldn't 
manage, and didn't know anything. It just fired 
me. My father wasn't much of a hand to listen to 
advice ; he always thought his way was far and 
enough better than any other — and maybe / had 
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a little of that. I've took my way pretty well, I 
notice," and she laughed shortly. " When Pickett 
cut up so rough, I was just bound to hold on. 
And I held on." 

Miss Mat's face was a study in triumphant 
mirthfulness. 

"You have to hold on to a good many things," 
said Larry with sober reflection. "" As the boys 
say, 'a good grip is more than half.' And if you 
were a boy, Aunt Mat, I should call you a trump, 
or a daisy ! " 

She laughed heartily. 

" Let us get out and view the fields of */«prom- 
ise. Aunt Mat, even rocks have proved valuable. 
There's limestone and gypsum " — 

" Well, that ain't. A man looked it over three 
or four years ago. It just stands there, or 
stretches out like a lazy old giant sunning himself. 
I want to wake him up and clear him out ! He 
gives me a mad sort of feeling." 

Larry climbed about a little. " Why, here's a 
funny hole," he said, " almost a cave, but not big 
enough to take in the Forty Thieves." 

" I dare say it's a snake's nest. You had better 
keep away." 

Larry kicked a little. The rocky substance was 
soft, but it had none of the reddish tint of iron. 
Down quite low lay some curious dull black chunks 
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and bowlders. Several little pieces had a peculiar 
sort of glint. He picked them up. He was get- 
ting a good deal interested in mineralogy. 

He returned presently with his pockets full. 

"Aunt Mat," he said as they were nearing 
home, "wouldn't you like to begin your travels 
now ? Summer work's pretty well over. To go 
to the lake and take a steamboat up to the islands 
and the peninsula, and see the copper-mines and 
everything ? " 

Aunt Mat's eyes glistened. " But there isn't 
any copper over yonder," she said decisively. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE OLD RIDGE 

They had a splendid journey. Aunt Mat tried 
her best, but she couldn't help being amazed. 
Why, the world was wonderful ! 

"And it's just a magnificent thing to live ! In 
fact, there ought to be a word of ten syllables to 
express it," cried Larry enthusiastically. " And to 
to be able to see things ! Why, Aunt Mat, some 
of the boys no older than I have been in California 
and Florida and Cuba and Europe ! There's one 
student who came from India; he was born there 
of course. And if you liked, next year we could 
go to New York." 

" O Larry, you'll make me the vainest old 
woman in the world ! " There was a quiver in 
her voice. 

" You sha'n't call yourself old ! " and he glanced 
up in her lustrous brown eyes. 

She felt curiously young. And, after all, she was 
just past forty. Granny had lived to be eighty-four. 
Was it possible one could have years and years and 
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years of enjoyment ? She had a sudden misgiving, 
as one does sometimes in the midst of happiness. 

Larry went back to college. Miss Corliss was 
very busy. She had an offer for a large amount 
of timber, and superintended the selection of it 
herself. The buyers admitted th^t it was very 
fine, and gave her a good price for it. The men 
sitting round the stove at Miller's grumbled. There 
never was such a woman for luck ! 

" En what's she goin' to do with all that money ? " 
asked a shrunken, weak-eyed old man who had 
never been any success in life. " Wimin don't 
want so much w'en they ain't got no fam'lies. But 
'pears to me money alius goes to them thet ain't 
got no need. En I've hed nine childern to raise. 
No sech timber growed on my place ! " 

" She spends a turrible lot ! An' a man from 
somewheer — I heerd Kent tell 'bout it — offered 
her a thousand dollars fur that team she drives. 
One thousand dollars, sir ! " and he thumped his 
stick on the floor. " No woman oughter drive sech 
a team. Why, thet ther money in the bank " — 

" Mat Corliss don't mind bankin' money now, I 
tell ye ! " put in Zebulon Peck, who seemed to grow 
stouter and more aggressive, while his poor wife 
grew thinner and meeker, though her grip on life 
did not loosen. " Sho, now ! she'd a mighty sight 
ruther fool it away on that sassy-lookin' youngster 
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who walks 's if he owned all tne airth an* a smart 
bit of Calif orny ! An* he ain't nothin' but jest 
a bound-out boy. I'd had him 'f hadn't been 
fer them 'dentures. He'd rid round a good deal 
behind thousand dollar hosses then," and the man 
gave a boisterous laugh. 

" Well, he's a lucky chap, bound or free ! Likely 
he'll have the money, so she may as well have what 
she wants." 

" Yes, he'll get it an' spend it. Collige fellers 
air the ones to make money fly ! An' it's my sol- 
ium 'pinion she'll be jest fool 'nuff to merry him." 
Peck folded his arm over the next chair-back, and 
leered. " There was thet Scott woman down by 
the crik, left with a nice farm an' money to good, 
an' in three months hed merried her farm-hand. 
He was 'bout twenty-two, an' she good fifty. An' 
Mat Corliss'll s'prise folks some day ! They'll go 
off to Chiny on a weddin' tower; Eurup'll be too 



common." 



" Miss Corliss has too good sense for such a fool 
step," said the man who had spoken before. 

"I ain't seen no uncommon- sense as I know of. 
She's jest been cracked over thet boy from the 
very first. An' he was fetched to me! By the 
great guns ! I wish I'd took him ! " 

" You'd had him worked to death in a year's 
time," said Miller. " I don't see why you keep 
worryin' about him." 
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" Well, ther's plenty more wher' he come from. 
N' York jest swarms with beggar trash ! They 
don't all get a lift on hoss-back though." 

" He's a smart, nice young fellow, and I'm glad 
of his good luck. Tisn't the only kindness Miss 
Corliss has done. Look at that old Jacob Gillen ! 
He sometimes rides round behind thousand dollar 
horses too. And I don't suppose he could earn his 
salt." 

" I'd chuck him into the poor'us," cried Peck 
with an ill-humored snort. 

Miss Mat never troubled her head about what 
the gossips said. She had felt rather vexed when 
one neighbor told her she was "settin' a bad exam- 
ple ; that work-boys would be holdin' themselves 
up too high." She had retorted that Lawrence 
Rivington was not a "work-boy." 

The prosperity no one could deny, but more than 
one person admitted that she had deserved it. 

The year was a very busy one. She had to get 
a new farm overseer, and it took her some time to 
find the right person. Then she decided to sell off 
a good deal of her stock. She was busy and happy, 
and the future had a halo that transfigured it. 

The railroad came creeping along. Another big 
lumber-mill was started in this vicinity, and a can- 
ning factory. Houses were going up. People 
came out, some from the over-crowded Eastern 
towns. 
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Aunt Mat wrote to Larry that she had sold her 
tract of ground beyond the ridge. " Poor father 
would almost turn in his grave if he could know of 
the money I've made. He always insisted women 
didn't know anything about business, and I have 
proved they can learn. But I couldn't work off 
the old ridge. The talk is that the town will be 
started on that side." 

" O Aunt Mat, I'm so glad you didn't ! " Larry 
answered immediately. " I can't tell you anything 
positive, but I want to bring home a young man 
I've been such good friends with. He has been 
taking the scientific course, and graduates this 
year. He's had a rather bard time, but he is all 
right now, and he is going out with a prospecting 
company. He's been studying engineering, min- 
ing, and mineralogy, and means to be an expert. 
I want him to go over the ridge." 

Aunt Mat smiled over the letter. " It isn't the 
place for copper nor for iron," she said to herself. 
" I do wonder what the boy has in his head ?" 

But Larry had to come home alone. Herrick 
had to go to Chicago to meet his future employers. 
Aunt Mat didn't tease him about his secret ; she 
had always hated to be badgered herself. They 
were very busy with early wheat, and she had 
enough to occupy her mind, besides being delighted 
to get her boy back. He was changing curiously. 
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He was eighteen now, and quite up to the average 
height, though he was still slim. But there was a 
compactness in his figure; his hair was darker, his 
eyes deeper, his voice had a certain rich depth, 
and there were many signs of coming manhood. 

It was July before Herrick arrived. Aunt Mat 
knew his history by this time : his patient struggle 
with a drunken and irresponsible father, whom he 
had been compelled to snatch out of more than one 
peril. 

Larry went down to Junction for him, and 
Kitty Miller glanced out of the window at the fair 
young fellow with his eager smiling face, and re- 
membered when he had bought her geranium. 
Aunt Mat had a whole bed of them, divided and 
subdivided ; kept in the house through the winter 
and set out in summer. No money could have- 
bought that of Aunt Mat. 

Larry lifted his hat to Kitty and smiled. 

George Herrick was a striking contrast to his 
friend, for they really were that. He was two and 
twenty, tall and rather gaunt, with very dark hair 
and eyes ; but the mouth and chin indicated just 
the kind of resolution that had taken him through 
to the achievement of his purpose, but not left 
him much time to devote to his body. No one 
thus far had proposed to "fatten" him up. 

Aunt Mat wished she had known of him 
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earlier." She made him very welcome, though it 
was not the first time the guest-chamber had en- 
tertained an inmate. 

" I can't help feeling as if I knew you," he said 
in a tone that thrilled her with pleasure. " Larry 
has talked of you so much, and described you so 
completely, that I can't make you a bit strange. 
Even Junction and the store looked natural." 

►Aunt Mat smiled cordially. She wore a well- 
made light cambric gown ; her brown hair was 
brushed in a mass of shining waves and gathered 
up in a coil at the back. The sweet nobleness of 
her face redeemed the plain features, and her clear 
skin and rosy cheeks indicated such exuberant 
health. 

The table was in perfect order. Aunt Mat had 
trained Lucilla from hints and suggestions she had 
gleaned from " Home " papers, until she could ar- 
range and wait on a table with deftness and ease. 
And Mrs. Joyner had learned a good deal herself. 

They had a delightful evening, though Miss 
Corliss was secretly amused with the impression 
of a mystery that seemed to permeate the very 
air, but she made no reference to it. 

She had to go to Webster the next morning. 
Mrs. Joyner put up some luncheon for the "boys," 
and they took a light wagon and some implements. 

" I do wonder what them young fellows are 
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going for ? " she said to Lucilla, standing in the 
doorway, and shading- her eyes with her hand. 
"Going toward the' old ridge." 

Lucilla stared a little, and thought of hidden 
treasures she had read about. 

Miss Mat returned by mid-afternoon. She 
changed her gown, and taking a book sat out on 
the porch. She had never been much of a hand 
at sewing, or knitting either, for that matter. 

It was almost six when the young men arrived. 
Evidently they had not been disappointed. There 
was a mysterious joy in their aspect ; their eyes 
were shining, though their faces and hands showed 
that pure water alone had not been a successful 
agent in removing the traces of toil. 

She could not resist the temptation now. So 
she asked laughingly, — 

" Have you found the gold-mine ? " 

Larry glanced at George Herrick. The weight 
of their secret gave both a funny expression. 

" It's your right," said Herrick with a sense of 
amusement ; and a touch of pathos intervened 
before the smile had faded. 

" No, Aunt Mat." Larry dropped on the step 
at her feet. "But something — well, not as good, 
but pretty good after all. Oh, we're quite sure it's 
coal." 

" Coal ! " Then Aunt Mat stared at them as if 
struck speechless. 
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" We're not quite sure how it will turn out, Miss 
Corliss/' and now Herrick leaned over Larry and 
lowered his voice. "There are coal-seams beyond 
question. The farther you go down the better it 
looks. But it won't do to talk about it much just 
yet. How those investors, stalking about, ready 
to snap up everything, missed the indications I 
can't see. They're plain enough. And it's lucky 
you didn't sell." 

She looked from one to the other of the eager 
faces, and they were all as silent as a party of 
conspirators. 

" Supper's ready ! " announced Lucilla. 

The boys ran up-stairs to wash and dress. Aunt 
Mat was thinking how much the little waif had 
brought her. And coal — just over there by the 
new town ! 

She really didn't want anything to eat, but the 
boys did full justice to Mrs. Joyner's splendid bis- 
cuits and broiled chicken. And afterward they 
sauntered down to a rustic seat built around some 
great tree boles. But they needn't have minded. 
The kitchen-folk were too busy with their supper. 

" What made you think of coal ? " asked Aunt 
Mat. " I've been considering — was that what 
you picked up last summer, that day ? " 

" I didn't think of coal myself," said Larry. 
" There's so many queer minerals, and two of the 
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specimens had such a glisteny look. I meant to 
examine them, but I didn't. I threw them in a 
box with some traps and took them off to college. 
I suppose I was so taken up with being ' Sophmore,' 
and so interested with my studies, that it went out 
of my mind until you wrote that letter. Then I 
hunted up the specimens, and took them over to 
George." 

Larry nodded to Herrick, who took up the 
story. 

" They were indications of coal certainly. Like 
Larry, I was pushing on for examinations and 
couldn't pay proper attention, but the descriptions 
seemed to bear it out. I spent last vacation in 
the Pennsylvania coal-fields, studying up, but I do 
not consider myself a competent judge. I should 
like to send for Professor Janvier. He is in Cin- 
cinnati just now, and, if you approve, we will tele- 
graph to-morrow morning, and write as well. It 
starts on the surface, or almost. The rock has 
been worn away by the dribble of a little stream " — 

"That's the cave, Aunt Mat. It goes down 
just there. We've been trying our skill at coal- 
mining." 

His voice was all of a tremble, and she could 
see his flushed face in the shaded light. 

" It's your fortune, Larry. I never could have 
found that out by myself. You've brought a great 
deal to me." 
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His arms were about her neck. He thought of 
the shivering little fellow she had cuddled up in 
her fox robe that cold autumn day, and comforted 
for the luckiest disappointment of his life. 

" Yes," she said, recovering her voice ; " tele- 
graph as soon as you can to-morrow ; and I suppose 
it is best to keep the secret " — 

" Oh, yes ; we don't want to be laughed at," said 
Herrick. " Still, I'm sure it is quite a respectable 
quality of coal, bituminous of course. And just 
here it will be a fortune, if the vein holds out. 
The indications as far as we have gone are 
excellent." 

They talked about it until the twilight made 
them shadowy to each other. It seemed so cu- 
rious to Aunt Mat that a bit of stone or mineral 
could tell anybody secrets that had been buried 
centuries. She almost stood in awe of the boys. 
But then she could tell by examining a patch 
of ground whether it would be likely to raise a 
good crop of wheat or not. 

The boys were off again the next morning, and 
came home in the same plight. Aunt Mat had 
taken telegram and letter down to Junction, and 
both were on their way. In the evening the boys 
went, and found the professor had wired. He was 
still in Cincinnati. 

They stopped then and waited, though they took 
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Aunt Mat over, and almost made a scientist of 
her. And word came that they might expect the 
professor early in the following week. 

" O Aunt Mat, I hope it will turn out splen- 
did ! " cried Larry enthusiastically. " Then I 
shall feel as if I had made some return for all the 
money you are spending on me. As for the love, 
only love can balance that. If you had been poor 
I could have worked for you ; but perhaps — if I 
can make you happy in the years to come " — 

They both remembered at that moment what 
Granny had said, that if he failed he would indeed 
be an ingrate. His arms were around her, his 
young cheek was pressed against hers ; her boy 
who over-topped her a little now, but whom she 
had once rocked to sleep. Ah, thank God she had 
him, and that she had to travel no solitary path ! 

The boys found a great deal to entertain them, 
though they counted the days. George Herrick 
really fell in love with Aunt Mat, she was so 
shrewd and bright and jolly. 

"I don't see how she's learned so much," he said 
to Larry. 

Professor Janvier came. Miss Corliss thought 
she should be quite awed. She found him not 
very tall and rather stout, fair, with a great bald 
crown to his head, and a narrow fringe of reddish 
curly hair. His appetite was tremendous, though 
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he declared it was the air and the delightful man- 
ner in which everything was cooked. 

They took some men with some picks and shov- 
els out to the old ridge and worked a way down 
the cave. Coal, sure enough, and in such a 
fashion that it would pay for working. Larry was 
just wild with delight. 

Of course now they could not keep the secret. 
It seemed as if all the towns around poured out in 
a stream to see it. Yes, that was real, absolute 
coal ! 

" Seems almost as if the old ridge, lying there 
in the sunshine, fairly laughs," said Aunt Mat. 
" All these years it's kept its secret. You couldn't 
sell it, nor hardly give it away, and the scrubby 
trees were not worth cutting and carting for fire- 
wood. And now you've tripped up the old fellow 
and compelled him to confess ! " 

Larry laughed gayly. He thought himself the 
happiest young fellow alive. 

They were fain to keep George Herrick all the 
remainder of the summer, but that was not possi- 
ble. He must meet his party " and begin life in 
earnest," he said, as if heretofore it had been a 
kind of fairy existence, instead of the continuous 
struggle. 

" You're the luckiest chap I know, Larry Riv- 
ington, " he said ; " you'll graduate with honors, 
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and you'll go abroad, and you will always have the 
best of mothers to care for you and study your 
pleasure. Why, it's a perfect romance ! ' And 
she's such a splendid, sensible woman ! So many 
of them drop their knowledge when they come to 
middle life, but she's just as ambitious to know 
and to be certain of everything as if she meant to 
take a degree." 

Larry smiled with tears in his eyes. 

Miss Corliss would have dowered George Her- 
rick royally, but he protested in a manly fashion. 
At last he consented to receive what he called " a 
regular fee," and was very proud that Miss Corliss 
had been his first patron. 

" You must find ways to make it up to him, 
Larry," she said. 

They parted with mutual interest, and the young 
men promised to correspond. They had to relin- 
quish their anticipated journey, for there was so 
much business on hand. 

"That will keep," declared Larry; "I've had 
pleasure enough for one summer." 

He found many things to do. The syndicate 
that had purchased the land now insisted they also 
had an option on the ridge, but she was not to be 
daunted or over-reached. The value of that sec- 
tion would be greatly enhanced, for coal in that 
vicinity was a rarity. Then they made her an 
offer that seemed wonderful. 
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" Let me write to Professor Janvier/' suggested 
Larry. 

They laughed at his brief answer that came 
over the wire " Double it." 

Miss Mat had considered herself a very well- 
to-do woman before. Now she was independently 
rich. She could give up farming whenever she 
liked, but she went her way with a serene dignity, 
and showed no undue elation. 

As for the neighbors about, they were almost 
dumb with surprise, and stared at her as if she 
were a new order of being, and not the Miss 
Corliss they had heretofore known. She took 
great delight in explaining that this remarkable 
luck had come from Larry's knowledge. 

" College training was worth a good deal," she 
said. " He could never have earned that money 
all his life at farming." And then she would add 
in her shrewd fashion, " It is the best investment 
I ever made." 

But the time came for him to return to his 
routine of study. 

" I almost hate to go," he said. " I want to be 
in two places, but I am not large enough yet to 
divide. O Aunt Mat, did you ever feel that some- 
thing might happen ? " — 

"O Larry, don't, don't!" she entreated. "It 
would break my heart to lose you." 
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" Why, you can't lose me ! " and Larry tried to 
laugh. "Don't you know I'm your bound boy, 
and I haven't served out all my time? I couldn't 
be taken away. And, Aunt Mat, there's no one to 
want me, unless it's Farmer Peck. I think he still 
casts longing eyes toward me. I know he bewails 
your sinful waste of money." 

" Waste of Money ! " Aunt Mat put a very big 
M to it. "It's that sort of thing that blesses 
twice, that returns — and oh, my child, I'm not even 
waiting 'the many days.' I might have grown 
into a hard, miserly old woman, for selfishness is 
one of the most insidious temptations for lonely 
people." 

" But you certainly weren't selfish before I came, 
Aunt Mat," protested Larry. 

" I think I had a pitiful heart. There were all 
the early memories of my brothers. Their lives 
need not have been so hard, so barren. But 
people who prosper are very apt to think that 
others might do the same ; that it is indolence or 
wastefulness. Look at poor Granny ! Her father 
had full and plenty of everything. She married 
well, and for years her husband was prosperous. 
Then he indorsed for a friend, and was crippled in 
his business. Two of her children died. Her 
husband was ill a long while, and his business went 
wrong. Her daughter married, and died in a year. 
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Her only remaining son turned out a sot. She 
lived around and sewed ; came out here to Michigan 
with a friend, who afterward married, and the new 
husband wouldn't have Granny in the household. 
Then she floated round until I took her in. It 
was enough to sour any one. I used to think how 
I'd feel, poor and homeless, when it was through 
no real fault of my own." 

" Aunt Mat, do you know you have a generous 
fashion of putting yourself * in the other fellow's 
place/ as we boys say ? I don't know but that's 
one version of the Golden Rule." 

She smiled. Praise from her boy was so sweet ! 

" Poor Granny ! " he said reflectively. " O Aunt 
Mat, do you remember the evening Mr. Peck came 
to take me? He thought he had a dead sure 
thing, didn't he ? And how Tige spit at him and 
glared ! " Larry laughed. " He seemed to me 
like a great ogre, who was going to seize on this 
poor little Hop-o'-my-Thumb. And then Granny 
stood up for me. I think she liked me better 
after that." 

So they talked over all the old things, and the 
next morning Aunt Mat went over to the station 
with him. 

" We'll have the grand good time next summer," 
he said with an effort at gayety. " And the sum- 
mer after, when I've graduated, and you're proud 
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of your i honor man' — well, there won't be any 
word in the whole dictionary to express that 
delight." 

They turned different ways, but each took the 
glamour of anticipation along ; and neither knew 
the crucible had been cast to try them both as in 
a refiner's fire and prove the fine gold.. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



LARRY S FORTUNE 



Miss Mat finally decided to lease her mine for 
three years, with a conditional option at the expi- 
ration of that time. There were not wanting pre- 
dictions that it would turn out to be "no great 
shakes." This wasn't a coal country. And that 
old ridge, in the nature of things, couldn't amount 
to much of anything. Why, Miss Corliss would 
have been glad to sell it almost any time ! 

But there had many things slumbered in the 
ground unknown to generations, and come to light 
by some accidental touch. 

The house was very lonesome. Miss Mat suf- 
fered keenly. She had to shake herself up soundly, 
and "stir round," as she phrased it, to keep from 
moping. 

There came a letter from Martin Kent to con- 
gratulate her on her good fortune. He had seen 
it in the papers, and that her nephew, Lawrence 
Rivington, had been the discoverer. Aunt Mat 
herself was very proud of this fact, and didn't care 
how far broadcast it went. 
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Then Martin rehearsed his own misfortunes. 
His offer had not been truly represented, and he 
found it would be years before he could make 
much of anything. Their baby had been born and 
died, and his wife was very weakly now. "And I 
often wish I'd stayed along at the old farm and 
had you for a good friend," the poor fellow said 
in closing. 

Why shouldn't she ask him back ? thought Aunt 
Mat. She liked her overseer very well, but she 
could find something for Martin to do, and take in 
the poor young wife until they could get a home 
of their own. And when she wanted to go away 
by and by — why, it would so soon be next sum- 
mer ! Yes, she would make the offer. She had 
always liked him. 

And so Aunt Mat did another kindly deed, when 
some people would have said : — 

" He wanted to go off and try for himself, and 
now let him abide by his choice." 

Yet she did not call it any special act of gener- 
osity. It would be a good thing for her, and if he 
felt he would be bettered by it, that was mere 
business. The house was large and lonely. She 
used to sit by the fire in the old keeping-room, 
reading articles in papers or magazines that her 
boy would mark and send her, and very often the 
book would fall from her hand, and looking into 
the fire she would dream over her old life. 
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Mrs. Joyner, good woman, was not much com- 
pany. She was most fond of "fussing round" in 
the kitchen, and never read anything but the 
county paper. Lucilla knit, and fell asleep over 
it. Some of Granny's pungency would have been 
good to stir them up. 

But Larry didn't have much time for dreaming. 
He was a junior man now, and he also found him- 
self quite a hero. The "boys" had seen the 
account of the discovery, and were eager to know 
"how he came to think of it!" And he found a 
curious deference paid to him. No one had both- 
ered about his being rich or poor, but now they 
took it for granted that he could have every- 
thing he desired. 

Aunt Mat had never stinted him about money, 
but he had been very prudent. He had kept 
before himself the fact that he meant to pay back 
this money, that it was merely a loan * and he 
expected to select some profession, some of the 
sciences he thought, since he was not going to be 
a farmer. He was really glad Aunt Mat's heart 
was not set on that. 

So he had some incentive to study. His friend- 
ship with George Herrick had served as a sort of 
ballast as well ; for Larry's good-nature and love 
of fun, as well as a certain winsomeness, might 
have developed a weak side for temptation if he 
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had not been such an enthusiastic student, and 
kept his aim steadily before him. It seemed dis- 
honest to him to waste Aunt Mat's money. 

Now matters were quite changed. She had 
insisted upon his having an allowance out of the 
"coal money.' ' 

" I want you to feel free to spend it for some- 
thing besides mere comforts," she had said. " You 
needn't stint." 

It would not have been human nature, boy- 
nature, if Larry had not fallen into some mistakes 
when his companions stood ready to do him honor, 
to really lead him astray. He made his room 
pretty; he asked in friends, and gave some 
"spreads;" he went out a few times to "have 
fun." But the " fun " was absolutely breaking the 
laws of the town and doing malicious mischief. 

Aunt Mat had always held other people's rights 
in a curious respect. She wanted her own, and 
insisted on them. She had a good deal of justice 
in her make-up. The example had not been lost 
upon Larry. When he decided these things were 
wrong, no amount of laughing or chaffing had any 
effect. He turned scarlet under the bantering, 
but it had no other result. And when he came to 
have headaches and had to really " bother " the 
next morning to fix his attention on his studies, 
he decided midnight "orgies," if not desperate, 
were certainly not improving. 
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Then he made a new friend, — a musical young 
fellow who played an organ on Sunday, and was 
eking out his small allowance from a widowed 
mother who had ambitions for him. 

"And if I'm going to be Aunt Mat's honor 
man," he said to himself, "I must not allow myself 
to drop into dishonorable amusements." 

The boys were sometimes surprised at Larry's 
strength of purpose. He was rather gentle, and 
his fair complexion, his fine, clear-cut features, his 
soft hair, his slim, delicately moulded figure did 
not indicate any inflexibility. He had some rather 
girlish niceties ; he was not one of the dominant, 
aggressive heroes who make everybody bend be- 
fore them. He often wished he was a great, tall 
fellow, but even now he had barely reached medium 
height ; and while he outmeasured Aunt Mat, 
which it had seemed to him he would never be 
able to do, he felt small before her ample figure. 

He used to smile over her letters, and the tears 
would come into his eyes as well. 

" I do believe she thinks of my dying," he said 
one evening upon re-reading her letter. " She's 
so afraid I'll take cold, or meet with an accident, 
or over-study. But I don't wonder when she 
thinks of little Joe and the rest of them. Dear 
Aunt Mat ! " 

Spring came, and with it Martin Kent and his 
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poor pale young wife. Miss Corliss had raised her 
kitchen to a full story, and made one nice big 
room and a small one ; and the place was all ready 
for them. 

"O Miss Corliss, it's good to see you once 
more," cried Martin. " Why, it seems to me you 
grow younger — and — yes, handsomer ! Haven't 
some of the men found you out ? " 

Miss Corliss had taken up a new trick of 
blushing. Sometimes she felt quite ashamed 
of herself for her own youthful feelings. 

The men had found her out. This winter she 
had received several offers of marriage ; one from 
the secretary of the mining company, who was a 
widower and a fine-looking man. 

But no one outweighed her boy in affection. 

And now he was coming home again. Just 
once more ; next year he would come home for 
good. They would try the world on a small scale 
this summer, and she would get used to various 
new and different usages, so she wouldn't mortify 
her boy when they made their larger essay. 

All the autumn she had been haunted by a 
vague impression of impending evil, as one is 
sometimes in the midst of unexpected prosperity. 
Now she was all happy anticipation. She went 
into Webster and had a new black silk gown 
made, and a pretty gray travelling-dress. 
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" Letters," said Martin Kent as he came back 
from Junction, and threw three into her lap as 
she sat on the porch. 

She read Larry's first. Ah ! how full of delight 
it was ! Exams, were going along splendid. 
But he was counting the days. " And I've grown 
a whole inch this last six months," he wrote. She 
could almost hear his joyous laugh over it. " I've 
always been afraid I would be a ' little runt ; ' but 
I've escaped the danger now." 

She took up one of the others and read the 
printed return directions across the end. Ah ! 
what was there to blanch her rosy cheek, to give 
her that frightened stare in the eyes ? She laid it 
down as if it burned her fingers, and took up the 
remaining one. That was from Webster. Her 
lawyer had found an excellent investment. Would 
she come in the next day ? 

Then she looked down the lane a long while. 
How handsome the trees had grown ! Suppose she 
never went away, but just stayed here and grew old ! 
Forty years more, maybe. It looked so long and 
lonesome that she shuddered. 

What did the Children's Aid Society want with 
Larry ? 

Ah, she had never thought of them ! Mr. Har- 
ford had gone out to India and a new field of work 
two years ago. They had been well satisfied with 
Larry's home. 
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" How foolish I am," she said to herself. <l They 
have a right to make inquiries, of course." 

She opened the envelope. And this was what 
she read with blurring, yet tearless eyes : — 

Dear Madam, — Some seven years ago Mr. Harford, then 
agent of this Society, placed in your care a boy named Lawrence 
Rivington. We were very much pleased with the good accounts 
we heard, and hope the relation has proved mutually satisfying. 

Circumstances, the nature of which we are not at liberty to ex- 
plain, require that we should give an account of him promptly. 
Will you be kind enough to inform us if he kept his good record; 
whether he is still with you, and the nature of the training he has 
received, as well as his future plans, if you have any for him ? 

The matter may be much to his advantage. Will you please 
consider this confidential until after you have heard again. Mean- 
while, with much anxiety, we await your reply. 

Yours very truly, 

John Salmon, 

Secretary, 

Miss Corliss sat like a statue. She did not even 
think, the blow had so stunned her. She heard 
the summons to supper, and walked in mechani- 
cally, as if her real body and soul were somewhere 
else, and this but a shadow. 

" O Miss Corliss! Not bad news from Larry?" 
Martin Kent cried, struck by her deadly pale face. 

"No; Larry is well." She could not have uttered 
another word for her life. She did not guess how 
her voice shook, or how much she showed her 
wound. 
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"Oh, has the bottom fallen out of the mine?" 

" No ; " she roused herself a little. " Thank you, 
Martin," she said. "It is good to have your 
sympathy. There is a cause of anxiety, but it 
is neither of these." 

She did not eat any supper, but rose presently, 
and, excusing herself, went up to her room. 

"If that boy has done anything to break Miss 
Mat's heart he ought to be hanged!" Martin said 
almost savagely to his wife. 

" But she said it wasn't " — 

"I never saw Miss Mat look like that! It's 
something awful ! And I am afraid it is the boy." 

Miss Corliss dropped wearily into a chair by the 
open window. After a while she tried to think in 
a dull, labored way. Perhaps Larry's father was 
not dead. This man who died might not have 
been his own father. Such queer things happened 
to people — she had read of them and wondered. 
And if some one claimed him! All the jealous 
passion of a mother threatened through her child 
was roused in Miss Mat's great yearning heart. 

What could be for Larry's advantage that she 
was not doing? There was money, education, 
love ; there would be opportunities in the future 
to come up to any height the lad was capable of 
reaching. Oh, there could be nothing better ! 
She thought of poor George Herrick's drunken 
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father. Oh, no, this was an advantage, not a sor- 
row. 

Ah, if it was next summer they might fly to 
Europe! If there was no trace, if they were not 
easily found, the matter might die out. He was 
hers ; and no one had any real right to him under 
two years. Yes, she would, she must keep him. 

She read the letter over and over, until it was 
too dark to see. Lucilla came up with some 
messages, and she went to reply. Then she came 
and seated herself in Granny's chair, though there 
was no fire on the hearth, only a great jar of 
asparagus branches and some Aaron's beard. Was 
it cold, or had sorrow chilled her to the heart? 

She often sat here thinking. She could see all 
the pictures so plainly, the shaping and the growth 
of love. Was it to come to an end ? Was she to 
be left solitary by her own hearthstone ? Forty 
years — perhaps more. 

It was quite late when she went to bed. She 
had a restless, troubled sleep. Larry was a little 
boy, and she was flying with him to get away from 
Farmer Peck, who brandished his riding-whip and 
commanded them to stop. And she was so tired. 

But with the morning light some of the appre- 
hensions fled away. Why should any stranger 
want Larry.? She would not give him up easily. 

But she knew temporizing would be of little 
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avail. She was an honorable business woman, and 
always met an issue squarely. Going into Larry's 
room, — she often used his desk, — she sat down, 
read her letter over, and began to answer it. In a 
dignified manner she told what she had done for 
him, and that she considered herself justly entitled 
to some of the coming years as her 'reward. She 
did the boy full justice; her pride would not have 
allowed her to belittle him. She made no boast 
of her own circumstances, except to say that she 
was amply able to start him in life. 

When she sealed her letter she made herself 
ready and drove over to Junction. It was good 
to be out in the sunshine. 

Kitty Miller was by the "notion" counter as 
she dropped her letter in the box. 

" Larry'll soon be home now?" she asked in her 
pleasant voice. "It will seem so natural to see 
him again. O Miss Corliss, do you suppose he 
will discover a gold-mine this time?" 

Kitty was engaged to be married to the super- 
intendent of the mine, a man who had come up 
from Ohio. She was to have a house in the new 
town. How bright and cheerful she looked! 

"No, I don't believe it will be gold." She tried 
to smile, but the failure was patent to herself. 

She drove slowly around the couniry ways — 
she did not want to go home to dinner. What 
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would be the result of it all? How could she en- 
dure days and days of this strain ! 

" Really, I've grown foolish," she said to herself. 
"Now, if Larry had been expelled, or if he had 
gambled and lost piles of money, or done some 
very disgraceful thing, I might be bowed to the 
earth. And oh, he wouldn't leave me for any ad- 
vantage ! " 

Her heart suddenly lightened. She went home 
and busied herself cheerfully. 

"Miss Mat's come out all right," said Martin 
to his wife, who was coming out all right as well, 
in this lovely June weather. 

Miss Corliss counted the days for the letter to 
go, then one — no she would give them two days, 
grace. She was very iTervous on the day she 
might expect an answer ; but none came. And the 
very next day brought Larry, changed mysteri- 
ously again, with the dawn of manhood written all 
over him, — a gracious and charming manhood. 
Would there be only two years of it that she could 
claim ? 

He brought a whirl of freshness through the 
house. Martin Kent gave a long whistle! 

"Whew, Larry!" he said, "you are a young 
blood and no mistake ! But I should know those 
eyes and that smile anywhere. And you haven't 
changed so much, only just to grow. Well, you 
do credit to Miss Mat." 
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There was so much to see, so much to talk 
about. He unpacked his trunk and brought out 
some gifts for his dear Aunt Mat, some books of 
travel they would look over together. He went 
to the stable and hugged his pony, greeted old 
Madam, who left the duty of barking at intruders 
mostly to her handsome young son. They went 
over to the mine ; he was so anxious to see it with 
his own eyes. . The quality of coal was growing 
better, and now there seemed no signs of its fail- 
ing. He talked with the men and examined their 
processes, and told them of some new methods he 
had been reading about that saved a little labor. 
He was so bright and joyous that he infected 
everybody with a curious delight. 

"Aunt Mat," he said on the afternoon of the 
second day, "you're looking pale and tired. Are 
you quite well ? I've been dragging you around 
and talking you 'most to death, just as if you were 
a chap of my size. I've grown so strong, nothing 
tires me. But it's so good to get home — oh, you 
can't think ! " and his shining eyes made her whole 
soul glad. 

"lama little tired," she said. 

It was a new thing to carry around such a wear- 
ing secret. Oh, if nothing came of it ! She hardly 
dared hope. 

" Now you go up-stairs and lie down on the old 
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lounge, and I'll come and read to you. Aunt Mat, 
that Yosemite Valley is so wonderful — and I'm 
thinking we might not like the cities so well in 
summer. And how would you like to go clear over 
to the Pacific coast ? Do you think it would cost 
too much ? " 

" Nothing would be too much," she said, and he 
laughed. 

She had not told him, of course. Her heart 
was growing lighter every moment. 

She put on an almost white gown ; it had two 
tiny purple leaves crossed here and there, and a 
lace collar about the neck. It was refreshing to 
lie there and rest, and listen to the inspiriting 
young voice. 

Fate came nearer and nearer. He brought a 
traveller in a shabby buggy, who paid the man 
and dismissed him at the end of the lane, and 
came up, peering about curiously. Well, it was 
a decentish country house, and that was a very 
well-kept flower-garden, with no rows of onions or 
string-beans visible. And a rocker on the porch ! 
Harpers Magazine out in this benighted region, 
and a volume of Ruskin ! No doubt there was a 
young woman — 

The hall door stood hospitably open. The young 
woman came forward — not especially prepossess- 
ing, he thought. Miss Corliss could have no 
daughter^. 



1 
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" Miss Corliss?" he ventured with a little hesi- 
tation. 

" Yes, sir. She's layin' down, and Master 
Larry's readin' to her." 

The girl made a sort of courtesy. 

"Master Larry? Mr. Lawrence Rivington, do 
you mean?" he inquired suavely. 

"Yes, sir. He just come home from college 
day before yesterday." 

"Ah! I should like to see Mr. Rivington." 

"Walk in the parlor." She waved her hand to 
the door. 

He handed her his card. She flew into the room 
a moment, then she went tripping up-stairs.* 

" Master Larry," she said in a hoarse kind of 
whisper, " there's a gentleman down-stairs who 
wants to see you. He gave me his ticket, and I 
put it in that little silver plate with a handle, where 
the other tickets are." 

" The what ? the ticket ? O Lucilla, you are too 
good!" and Larry laughed. 

Lucilla looked puzzled, rather indignant as well. 

" I asked him in the parlor," she said. 

" That's right. Is he old or young ? " 

" Well, he ain't very young nor very large, and 
smooth-spoken. I've never seen him before. He 
said he wanted to see you." 

" Some one from the mine," said Larry ; " I'll 
take down those engravings with me." 
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Aunt Mat turned her face over to the back of 
the lounge. The man down-stairs had come 
from a greater distance than the old ridge, she 
knew. 

Larry hunted up an article he had cut from an 
illustrated scientific paper, and went down. 

The visitor had been examining the apartment 
with curious eyes, — a serviceable ingrain carpet 
in modest colors, a parlor suite in so-called raw 
silk, some easy-chairs, a few fine engravings, Pal- 
mer's "Night" and "Morning" that made him 
open his eyes, a centre-table with books, and a 
vase of flowers, and a really fine piano ! He was 
amazed. 

The young fellow entered with his eager, inter- 
ested, cordial face. His cheeks were a little pink, 
his soft hair inclining to make rings at the edge of 
his forehead. 

Schuyler Rivington was won at once. He rarely 
allowed anything to take him by surprise : his life- 
long training had given him perfect self-possession ; 
but now he simply stared. 

He was a man three times Larry's age, or more, 
but well-kept, elegant in spite of the disarrange- 
ment and dust of travel ; a rather short-cut Van- 
dyke beard, that had never been very dark, and was 
now nearly all white. The corners of the mus- 
tache came down into it. His kid gloves betrayed 
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his small hand, but his fine mohair duster covered 
his attire. 

Larry made a graceful movement, and took up 
the " ticket." His surprise was indescribable 
when he read the name. 

"My dear young friend," the elder man said, 
" I'm not sure but I ought to apologize for this 
melodramatic descent. There was some business 
— and I thought it better to come and satisfy my- 
self. I dare say Miss Corliss told you " — 

" I just came home a day or two ago. We have 
been so busy " — Larry betrayed his utter sur- 
prise. 

" And she didn't really know anything to tell. I 
made some inquiries — indeed, we have been trying 
all the spring to find you," said the visitor. 

Larry looked very much mystified. 

"lam your father's cousin, Schuyler Riving- 
ton," he explained in a finely modulated voice that 
had a fascination for the young fellow. " There 
have been some family matters — and I have come 
out in these wilds to hunt you up, a thing we 
should have done long ago, my boy ; and I, for one, 
regret the inadvertence extremely. Well, we shall 
make up for it now." 

The soft color came and went in Larry's face, 
and made him almost girlishly beautiful. Yet 
Schuyler Rivington was a little nonplussed at the 
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quiet dignity. He knew very well that he could 
tell in five minutes just where to settle this un- 
welcome relative, and how to keep him at a dis- 
tance. Strange to say, he had a sudden desire to 
take him to his heart. He was not giVen to quick 
fancies, either. 

" Are you not going to give me any welcome ? " 
he inquired with a touch of entreaty that moved 
the young man. 

" It is so sudden," Larry said smilingly. " Yes ; 
let me bid you welcome. Will you not be seated ? 
I ought to beg pardon for my " — 

" No," interrupted the elder, taking the willow 
arm-chair ; " your surprise is perfectly natural, and 
my only passport to your favor is that I come with 
good tidings. As I said before, we ought never to 
have lost sight of you, but the impression was that 
you were dead. And some business matters ren- 
dered it necessary that either your life or your 
death should be certified. You are heir to some 
property, and I suppose money never comes 
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" I am glad to find some relatives ! " Larry's 
smile kindled into cordiality. " But I don't care so 
much about the money " — 

" Well, well ! " Mr. Rivington laughed then. 

"I mean — I am glad to know about my father. 
I remember him, though I was only a little chap 
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when he died. He loved me very much, and 
mamma also." 

Larry's voice fell with a tender inflection. 

" I was abroad for several years," explained Mr. 
Rivington; "and in a large family connection it 
is hard to keep track of everybody. But your 
father was a great favorite of mine. Haven't 
you any interest in the fortune, you disdainful 
youth ? " and the elder man smiled with a certain 
fascination. 

" Why, yes ! A fortune of my very own ? " 

" Your very own. An old aunt of your father's 
and mine, and ever so many other cousins, died 
about a year ago. She lived to be almost a hun- 
dred, and left a good deal of valuable real estate. 
In this matter one has to be sure who is 
living or not, in order to give a good title to the 
property." 

" Yes," Larry gave an assenting nod. 

" Your father had two sisters living " — 

" Oh ! " cried Larry. " They would be real 
aunts ! " 

"Yes; aunts and cousins," he returned, pleased 
at Larry's awakened interest. " Then you see we 
had to hunt up everybody. You would take your 
father's share of course. Have you any proofs ? " 

"Oh, yes," cried Larry; "mamma's certificate, 
and some letters. And I do think there's one 
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from you — yes, I am quite sure it is your name. 
Aunt Mat has them all." 

" Aunt Mat ? " raising his brows a little. 

" O Cousin Rivington, you don't know ! After 
mamma died I just did the best I could — sold 
papers and anything. It was dreadfully hard, not 
having any folks or home ; and I thought I'd like 
to come out West, so the Children's Aid Society 
sent me, and Miss Corliss took me — Miss Martha 
Corliss ; but she's my dearest Aunt Mat. Nobody 
ever could have been better. She's given me just 
everything, and I have been three years in college. 
I've had a splendid life." 

The sweet, enthusiastic young face touched the 
heart of the man of the world. Aunt Mat, indeed ! 
He had a right to be Uncle Rivington. Why, this 
bright young fellow would make any life radiant ! 

There was an ominous clatter of spoons and 
knives across the hall. Larry bethought himself. 

" Cousin Rivington," he began, with an air that 
would have done credit to city breeding, " you 
must accept our hospitality, for there are no hotels 
anywhere about. Will you allow me to show you 
to a room where you can refresh yourself a little ? 
then I'll introduce you to Miss Corliss, and we 
will have supper." 

Larry rose and took the guest's satchel, who 
followed him up-stairs. 
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" This is my room," he explained. " I've tumbled 
it all up with the things I brought home. This is 
the guest-chamber." 

How fresh and clean it looked ! It had the fra- 
grance of lavender. Larry called Lucilla to bring 
some fresh water, and he sorted out three or four 
towels. 

" You are quite sure about the fortune ? " he 
asked rather doubtfully. 

" Sure ? Yes, my boy. And I am sure I like 
you, also, Lawrence Rivington." 

Larry ran in to Aunt Mat, who still lay on the 
lounge. His eyes were lustrous, his voice curi- 
ously thrilled with elation. 

" O Aunt Mat, one of my father's cousins has 
come — a Mr. Rivington. And I have a fortune 
of my very own. He came to tell me. A for- 
tune, think of it ! " 

He bent down, flushed and eager, to kiss her. 
Aunt Mat was crying. 
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CHAPTER IX 



AM I NOT THINE 



Larry comforted Aunt Mat. He was so very 
happy, that she could not dampen his joy. He 
told her all he had learned thus far. 

"And it's delightful to think of having relatives, 
— * aunts and cousins and second cousins. And 
you can't help liking my — Mr. Rivington. He's 
charming! He said he liked me just in this little 
while." Larry laughed and flushed. "Aunt Mat, 
I want you to look your very prettiest. Put on 
your black-and-white silk gown, and have your 
hair all wavy, so," and he ran the comb through 
it. " I've been out to tea where the ladies looked 
as if they had stepped out of a picture — so nice 
and pretty " — 

" It isn't any use. I'm just a plain farmer 
woman, and you can't make me over now. I 
don't know about " — 

"You've known enough to make me into a very 
decent ish young fellow, so that my cousin falls in 
love with me at first sight." He was laughing, 
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but his eyes were full of tears. " Aunt Mat," with 
a solemn tenderness that went to her very soul, 
" I want you to believe that no one will ever be 
so dear to me. Why, you see, after all, my folks 
would have let me starve ; and they were right 
in the same city. So you are the best " — 

That comforted her. She rose and bathed her 
eyes and dressed. Larry was waiting down-stairs. 
Mr. Rivington came first. He looked very much 
freshened up. There was the rustle of Aunt 
Mat's gown on the stairs. 

Larry took her by the arm as if she had been 
a queen. 

"Allow me to present my best friend, Miss Cor- 
liss, who has given me a home and love and an 
education, and to whom I owe the largest debt of 
gratitude. Aunt Mat, this is Mr. Rivington." 

Aunt Mat smiled faintly, and made a courte- 
ous inclination of the head as they shook hands. 
Then she asked them in to supper. 

There was nothing very startling about Miss 
Corliss. She had been set down as a woman far- 
mer. He had expected to see a stout, coarse, 
blowsy woman with the voice of a drum-major. 
He had an idea that these Western women who 
had achieved any sort of success were dominant 
and self-conceited, and never let an opportunity go 
by of impressing their importance upon others. 
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He really hoped they would find no trace of liv- 
ing heirs where his cousin was concerned. Law- 
rence Rivington, Senior, had made what his 
aristocratic family considered a mtsalliatice. His 
income ceased at his de&th. His sister had 
offered to educate and care for the child, if its 
mother would relinquish it altogether. This she 
had refused. She had been traced from one 
degree of poverty to another, and her death 
established. The child seemed to have been 
plunged into the vortex of the poor of great 
cities, to be made into a criminal, or regulated 
in some institution. 

Still he was traced here and there, — to a news- 
boys' lodging-house, to the- Aid Society, to the 
West. So long as there was a chance of his being 
alive it was best he should be found. Schuyler 
Rivington had not taken Miss Corliss's letter into 
very high favor. What would such a woman be 
likely to know about education ? It would be 
worse than none at all. He resolved to see her 
and the young man, and make the best terms he 
could with them, effectually fencing them out of 
the Rivington connection. 

There was nothing rough nor boorish about 
these people, no over-weening self-confidence, and 
a certain air of propriety that verged upon refine- 
ment. The table appointments were neat and 
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appropriate ; the maid did not sit at table, nor 
the farm-laborers either. They three were alone. 
Miss Corliss did not blunder or betray ignorance. 
And the fair, well-kept, rather handsome young 
fellow bore unmistakable marks of the graces 
of civilization. He felt rather annoyed that his 
thoughts should have run on in such a blundering 
fashion. Something about the boy attracted him 
wonderfully. He would take him back to New 
York. There was no question of bargaining with 
him. He really would be a credit to the family. 

They went out on the porch afterward. Schuy- 
ler Rivington set out to make himself fascinating, 
and he did it. Miss Corliss listened to the trained 
voice, the low, pleasant laugh, the gracefully turned 
sentences that were like a series of pictures. If 
she could have known that all these were not new 
to Larry, though he enjoyed them amazingly, she 
would have felt less troubled. 

Her heart ached with the sense of being out- 
bidden by the man's brilliancy and his choice bits 
of something, not quite flattery, but charming to 
this young soul. 

She rose suddenly. " I feel a little chilly/' she 
remarked. It was true ; her heart seemed turning 
to ice within her. " Do not disturb yourselves ; it 
is so pleasant out here," and hef gesture forbade 
them to follow her. 
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" O Aunt Mat, let me get you a shawl." 

Larry was on his feet in a moment. 

" No, dear." She put his clinging hands away. 
"I would rather go in." 

In the old room where she had first brought 
him she stood leaning against the chimney-piece, 
her hands clasped, her face lined with anguish. 
The one thing that had blessed her life all these 
years, that had broadened it, that had made her a 
new and more gracious woman — yes, she owed 
that to the child's love. 

What right had any one to lure him away ? He 
was hers. Why, he might have been an outcast, 
a criminal — oh, no, surely not the last; but, after 
suffering many things of which the world takes no 
note, he might have dropped into a pauper's grave. 

Would the man out there, winning him with a 
beguiling tongue, have raised a finger to save him ? 
she wondered. 

Suppose she made a fight for him ? 

Ah, she was worsted in the very beginning. 
There was the natural tie, the love of youth for 
variety. If she had not made him fit for them, 
if she had kept him rough, unkempt — no she could 
not have done it to the little child she had carried 
up-stairs in her arms and kissed. Had she done 
all this work for others ? and was she to have ho 
delight in it herself ? 
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It must h^ve been almost midnight when they 
came up-stairs. She had not been asleep. 

Larry's face was beaming with delight the next 
morning. 

" I have heard about everybody/ 1 he said with his 
boyish eagerness. " And, Aunt Mat, Cousin Riv- 
ington thinks it was splendid in you to take such 
care of me. It isn't a very great fortune, he says, 
twenty thousand or so ; but oh — no, I don't wish 
you were poor ; but if you were, Aunt Mat, we 
could live on it, with what I could do. And I 
can't ever pay you back. Wasn't it queer we 
should talk this very point over? But you'll 
always have faith in my love?" 

" Yes." She kissed his fair forehead. Her voice 
was strained and husky. Yet it would be cruel to 
doubt his faith in it. 

" And — he is going to talk this over with you, 
but he thinks I had better return with Him and 
prove my identity, and see some of the relatives. 
I could get back in time for us to have a little 
journey somewhere. It's queer, isn't it, how the 
fortune interrupted us last summer, and now — 
Aunt Mat, we are very lucky people ! " Larry 
laughed softly. 

Ah, was money always good fortune ? 

"We'll think about the journey," she made 
answer. She felt he was looking her all over, but 
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she had made herself neat in her cambric gown, 
that ordinarily was good enough for afternoons. 
She would please her boy to the last moment. 

The breakfast was quite as attractive as the 
supper had been. Miss Corliss was not so bad. 
One wouldn't want to stand sponsor for her in their 
exclusive set, — the Schuylers and the Ludlows and 
Lawrences. Coal-fields, oil-wells, and silver-mines 
were very good things, though their owners 
needed generations of toning down. 

But the boy required very little. His enthusi- 
asm, his changing color, his bright smile, stirred 
one's very soul. 

Larry took Mr. Rivington out driving, and they 
inspected the old ridge that had become the envy 
of all the neighbors ; looked at the new site for the 
town, where houses were springing up, and the 
broad farms out beyond. That of Miss Corliss 
was certainly in fine order, and she was evidently 
a prosperous woman. 

They examined Larry's small bundle of papers, 
and found everything satisfactory. Mr. Riving- 
ton took it for granted that the young man would 
return with him. He gave Miss Corliss a fairly 
good opinion of himself, yet in many little ways, 
without the slightest touch of rudeness, he made 
her feel that she stood on the other side of the 
"great gulf ; " that the divine right of superiority 
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had not all died out with kings. He did not want 
to make any break, or to withdraw the boy from 
her favor. The story was rather romantic than 
otherwise. And there was all the money. But 
Miss Corliss might marry. 

The bitter truth that she must henceforth share 
him with others was ever present. She would not 
raise her finger to enforce any claim. His love in 
the days to come must be freely given. He would 
return, no doubt ; he counted on being absent only 
a few weeks ; but all might be changed. Would he 
ever be her own again ? 

Three days later they said good-by to each 
other. They had said it many times before. His 
joyous confidence kept up her spirits outwardly ; 
indeed, it did seem as if nothing could change his 
affection. 

She came back and stood by the old chimney- 
corner, leaning her head on her hand. 

How many of them had gone out of the old 
house ! Did her mother have this crushing sense 
of loneliness when her boys were called away ? 
She always thought of her now as being rested 
and renewed in the blessed land where one shall 
be satisfied. She could see her with them around 
her, and little Joe by the hand. 

"O mother, mother !" she cried, "thank God 
you can never lose little Joe ! " 
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Martin Kent thought this episode wonderful, 
and could not refrain from boasting of it at the 
store. For although there was a new station, 
Junction was not to be easily set aside. It was 
on an old-established through route, and was tak- 
ing on quite a business air ; so much, indeed, that 
there was a very respectable waiting-room and a 
commodious freight-house. The neighbors came 
down for the mail and " notions," and the men 
often tilted back in their chairs on the long plat- 
form and discussed matters of all kinds as they 
stopped to smoke a pipe while their horses rested. 

" Well, it does beat all ! " said Mr. Peck. " I 
s'pose there must be suthin' in it, or thet man 
wouldn't come all the way from York to get the 
boy. An* now Mat Corliss has jest throwed 
her money clean away ! I've alwers said there 
wouldn't any good come of it ; but she was alwers 
so set up, jest like a hen with one chicken, 'n' they 
make 'nuff sight more fuss'n if they had a dozen. 
She'll jest have to look up a husband, an* hook 
him fast, sence she has sech poor luck with other 
people stay in' by her." 

" He ain't goin' to throw up all that chance for 
money," said another. "Wonder if she's made 
any will ? If his folks are big-bugs, they'll have 
an eye on that mine an' that money." 

Zebulon Peck writhed in his chair and glared 
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about to see if there was a dog handy that he 
might kick. All that money and that fine farm, 
and he and his would never get any claim on it. 
Poor Mrs. Peck was all twisted up with rheuma- 
tism ; but her life was a little easier now, for Silas 
had married a hearty, strong young woman, and 
his father had agreed to his working the farm on 
shares, rather than to have him go away. The 
young wife was rather good-natured, and pitied her 
mother-in-law. 

Miss Corliss went on her way as usual. Now 
and then a neighbor hailed her and asked some 
questions, but she kept her sorrow to herself. 

Martin said to his wife, — 

" Miss Mat ain't as cheery as she used to be. If 
Larry shouldn't come back it'll just break her 
heart. I've always heard say you couldn't serve 
two masters ; that you'd get to hating the other. 
Larry won't do that, but I'm awfully afraid he'll 
kind of forget.' 1 

Lawrence Rivington was young and buoyant. 
For, after all, life had gone well with him except 
in those few hard years. And as they were being 
whirled along he talked to Cousin Rivington about 
that first journey westward. 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Rivington in a per- 
suasive tone, as if he was asking a favor, "you 
must forget that episode. Never refer to it, I beg 
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of you. I am the only one of the relatives who is 
aware of the real circumstances. I set a detective 
hunting up the facts, and paid him well. The 
story can't redound to your credit, and you will 
serve your cause better by ignoring it. That a 
rich and eccentric Western woman should fancy 
you and adopt you is all very well " — 

" She isn't eccentric," returned Larry in a pro- 
testing tone. 

"She would pass for that." The elder raised 
his brows with a meaning expression. " And 
you are a fine lad, Lawrence, a promising young 
fellow who will prove a credit to your family, I 
sincerely hope. I wonder that you have done so 
well under the circumstances " — 

" If I couldn't have done well with all that 
help," cried Larry with spirit, " I must have been 
a very poor fellow indeed ! " 

" Good blood tells ; and you are a thorough 
Rivington. In a fortnight you will know what 
that means, — the entree of the first society in 
New York ; none of your shoddy contractors and 
beer-brewers. If I had not liked you so well 
personally, I shouldn't be taking all this interest. 
But you are too nice to go floating around in any 
crude, half-bred circle." 

He would not have admitted what his first 
intentions were if he had found the young man 
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unpresentable, or in some rude environment. 
That the present state of affairs was owing to 
Miss* Corliss's affection and generosity was what 
he hardly cared to acknowledge. She was a pic- 
turesque background, and, in view of possible ad- 
vantages, Larry must not slip quite out of her 
good graces. 

Something in these talks grated on Larry's 
honest, chivalrous soul. But his companion al- 
ways charmed him into an outward state of. ac- 
quiescence, as he left little room for any protest. 

The journey was delightful beyond any anticipa- 
tion. They visited some of the larger cities and 
Niagara Falls. And Mr. Rivington met a number 
of friends, who, he could see, admired his young 
kinsman. He wondered sometimes in what this 
subtile charm of Larry's consisted ! It brought a 
curious, inspiring feeling of youth, a remembrance 
of long-forgotten things. He had cared a great 
deal for Larry's father. 

Schuyler Rivington took his young friend to his 
own suite of rooms at a select hotel patronized 
largely by gentlemen. Larry was amazed at the 
luxurious appointments, — pictures he had read of ; 
costly books in elegant bindings ; treasures picked 
up on foreign journeys ; two or three pieces of 
statuary, and a grand piano that immediately 
became Larry's delight. 
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" Everybody " was out of town in this summer 
weather. But the men came back and forth to 
their clubs and their friends. Some of the elder 
cousins, and it seemed to Larry there was really 
no end to them, dropped in, and declared that 
Larry was wonderfully like his father. 

Orie of his own cousins, Archie Van Tyne, came 
4 to call, though he was merely on a flying visit, as 
the family were at their Newport house. He was 
a year or so older than Larry, but began already 
to show traces of dissipation. Fine wrinkles were 
settling about his eyes, and his complexion was 
dull almost to sallowness. He had been suspended 
from Harvard in the spring, but he looked upon it 
as an immense joke. Larry was amazed at the 
drawling tones, the vapid remarks ; and when he 
proposed to take Larry around and post him a 
little, Cousin Schuyler interposed. 

" Van's a fool ! " he declared, when the young 
man had gone. "His mind can rise no higher 
than the cut of his clothes and the perfection of 
his necktie. You would like Gouverneur ever so 
much better, but he is off in Europe, to keep him 
out of the clutches of a too-fascinating variety 
actress. Young fellows are an immense deal of 
trouble nowadays/' and Schuyler Rivington sighed. 

There was one Rivington cousin connected with 
the American Legation at Berlin. Some of the 
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Ludlows were in Paris ; one young man was 
dabbling in art, that was the way the elder phrased 
it, and had found the path to the Paris salon. 
Two of the Lawrences were in Egypt. Larry's 
eyes brightened at these favorable accounts. 

" There's some one you will like," declared 
Cousin Schuyler, " Helen Lawrence. She was a 
little bit more closely related to our old aunt, and 
comes in for a larger slice, and I am very glad. 
She's a splendid woman, not very young now; but 
if I had ever felt I could afford to marry, she 
would have been my choice among all the women 
I have ever seen," and Mr. Rivington sighed. 

Larry stared in amaze. Not afford to marry 
with all this luxury ! 

" We'll go up and call to-night," the elder said, 
" though I am not sure she's at home. She lives 
with her brother, twenty years older than she, 
whose children are all married and away. I don't 
believe any of them could be sc good to him. He 
has the gout terribly, and goes to Richfield Springs 
every summer. I suppose he is off before this. 
And then Helen has her vacation." 

Larry was quite curious to see this woman 
whom Cousin Rivington so evidently admired. 
The house stood in a rather plain, old-fashioned 
row", that thirty years before had been considered 
very ambitious. Most of them were dark and 
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gloomy. An occasional hall seemed lighted dimly, 
and this was the case with the house of their 
destination. 

Miss Lawrence was at home. They were ush- 
ered into a large drawing-room where the furniture 
of old mahogany looked stiff and cumbersome. 
Family portraits hung on the walls, men in mil- 
itary costume of the Revolution, or with ruffled 
shirt-fronts and queues powdered and tied ; women 
of several generations and of as varying fashions 
in attire. A harp stood in one corner, and the 
piano was still open. 

When Helen Lawrence entered the room Larry 
involuntarily thought of Miss Corliss. She was 
not younger certainly ; indeed, as he came to 
know afterward, she was some five or six years 
older ; about as tall, but her figure had beautifully 
rounded contours. Everything was here that 
Aunt Mat lacked, education, training, refinement, 
and the polish and ease of years of society. 

Already Larry had seen handsomer women ; but 
Miss Lawrence had the something more than 
beauty, — a breadth and fineness of soul that 
shone in her face, and the young man's heart 
went out to her in the warm clasp of the hand. 

" I am so glad you have come," she said, " for I 
have been making arrangements to go to-morrow. 
I have had ten days to myself, and if I had not 
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promised James, I believe I should remain here all 
summer in this restful quiet. And so this is our 
young cousin ! He has a good deal of the Riving- 
ton about him. Are you going to bring him to 
Newport ? " 

" Yes. Margaret is quite impatient to see him. 
We go in a day or two." 

"Why not to-morrow with me?" she asked, 
smiling persuasively at them. 

" Perhaps we might as well. I have been show- 
ing Larry a little of the city. All the young 
people are away. Archie came in for a day or 
two." 

" Yes, he must see the girls. Kate is at Mount 
Desert, you know. You must send her word. I 
am anxious to know where and how you found this 
young relative ! " 

She turned an animated face to Cousin Riv- 
ington. 

" It was a little curious," he said. " We heard 
some one at the West had taken him when his 
mother died. A very kind, friendly woman she 
has proved, and, being the last of her family, she 
has been really generous to the boy in the matter 
of education. We all owe her a great deal of 
respect. And then Larry repaid her by discover- 
ing a coal-mine on her land. There's quite a 
romance for you, Helen." 
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Miss Lawrence was much interested. She plied 
Larry with questions, quite surprised with his 
ease and readiness in conversation. Now and 

• 

then Cousin Rivington answered for him. Larry 
felt that he was giving quite a different aspect to 
his past life. He could not say that it was posi- 
tively untrue ; it was leaving out something here 
and there, joining stray ends so smoothly no one 
would have suspected it. Yet he felt in a measure 
committed to this version, and it brought a rising 
color to his cheek. 

It was true he rarely told his own story over. 
Of the college chums, only George Herrick had 
heard it from the time of his mother's death. He 
had learned enough of the world to understand 
the benefit of a wise reticence. Yet Cousin 
Rivington's airy ignoring of the causes that had 
led to Aunt Mat's devotion pained him. It 
appeared ungrateful. He did not know why, but 
he wished Miss Lawrence could hear the whole 
truth, for then she must admire and appreciate 
Miss Corliss. 

" I am so glad you came. I promise myself a 
great deal of pleasant interest in you," she said 
with a rare smile, as she held his hand at parting. 
They had been making arrangements for the jour- 
ney together, by the night boat. "We elderly 
people can afford to admire the younger circle 
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when they bring so much zest and brightness. Is 
it the Western air, I wonder ? " 

.Larry laughed and flushed, while his shining 
eyes expressed so hearty an admiration that Miss 
Lawrence was roused to a warmth of "feeling she 
had not experienced in a long while. 

" He is charming," she said in a whisper to 
Schuyler Rivington. " I really envy you." 

And as the two were walking out to the avenue, 
the elder said approvingly, — 

"Larry, my boy, you have made a decided 
impression. Helen Lawrence is a friend worth 
having." 
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CHAPTER X 



NEW RELATIONS 



Of all delightful times in the young man's life, 
the next evening was the most enchanting. There 
was an early moon, and as they went steaming up 
the beautiful sound, with the broken shore of Long 
Island on one hand, and* Connecticut on the other, 
and the great ocean broadening out before them, 
Larry thought he had never seen a more beautiful 
picture. Cousin Rivington found some friends, 
and settled to a game of whist, and Miss Helen 
devoted herself to Larry. 

There was so much delightful family lore, — 
Major Lawrence, of Revolutionary fame ; a cousin 
who had been at the burning of Washington ; 

elderly relatives who had seen Napoleon the 

* 

Great ; others who had visited Paris in the time of 
his nephew. There were so many entertaining 
things about New York, and Miss Lawrence 
related incidents of some notable Dutch ancestry 
as well. 

"My brother was in the procession that cele^ 
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brated the opening of the Croton Waterworks, 
she said. "There was no Central Park. We 
were considered out of town. And I can remem- 
ber all the discussion about the Atlantic cable, 
and how few people really believed in the first 
messages." 

"It's a splendid thing to live and see every- 
thing/' said Larry with a long sigh of delight. 

" You will see a great deal," she said, pleased 
with his intense interest. There was something 
about him, Cousin Rivington had remarked it, 
that made one feel young and in touch with his 
enthusiasms ; a sort of outflowing eagerness, a 
delight in listening. " I wonder," she added, " if 
most of the young people of to-day do not have too 
much, do not have it all found out for them, until 
they grow listless and indifferent. I have often 
thought if I had been a man, I must have done 
something. I couldn't be content simply to amuse 
myself. I feel so weary, so useless sometimes, yet 
I have another to amuse and entertain." 

" Your brother is quite an invalid ? " Larry ven- 
tured, and gave a half-glance at her face. 

" Yes ; " she sighed a little. " But he still has 
a strong interest in society, his society, men who 
play whist and delight in reminiscences, and 
think the old world is going slowly to ruin." 

" Oh, how can they ? " interrupted Larry. 
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" Back to Scriptural times there were people 
who were saying, ' The former times were better 
than these/ I believe," and she gave a humorous 
smile. " In the winter we go to Bermuda or 
Havana or Barbadoes, sometimes abroad ; and in 
the summer he generally takes two months at 
Richfield Springs, where the air and the baths 
do improve him." 

Something in her voice touched Larry inexpres- 
sibly. It was not dreary exactly, but it made him 
think of faded flowers, something dropped out of 
it beyond any recall. 

She changed the subject suddenly. Was Larry 
fond of music? What had he heard ? 

His advantages had been limited, he admitted 
frankly, but he was passionately fond of it — 
Mozart in the Masses, and Beethoven in the 
Sonatas. He had not gone very far, as there had 
been so little time. 

" I wonder how you have had time for so many 
things," she said smilingly. Then she told him 
of great singers she had heard, of operas and 
oratorios, of wonderful violinists. Larry listened 
enchanted. The beautiful picture of the sea with 
its crested waves in delicate opaline tints, and 
reflex blue-black shadows ; a sailing-vessel here 
and there, floating softly ; a few stars of extraordi- 
nary brilliance, but thousands of them shrinking 
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away into what looked like hollow blue recesses ; 
and drifts of fleecy white that went scudding across 
like phantom fleets, moved him immeasurably. 
From the saloon came the sound of piano and flute, 
far enough away from them for a mysterious cadence 
to deepen the impression of the scene. Larry fairly 
held his breath with passionate delight. He hated 
to leave his fascinating friend, who was to him a 
new experience. 

Mr. Rivington had informed Mrs. Van Tyne 
that the new relative was entirely presentable. 
His verdict settled any one's status. So they 
were expecting the whole party at Newport. 

Mrs. Van Tyne did not resemble Miss Lawrence. 
She was smaller, with a sort of faded look, and 
a restless, troubled expression quite new to the 
young fellow. She was fair, with fine, rather 
sharpened features, and cold eyes that could look 
one over very critically. Miss Margaret Van Tyne 
was nineteen, one of the belles of the year, taller 
than her mother, slim and fair, and prided herself 
upon being a perfect blonde. Her large eyes 
seemed to have only an outside rim of azure in 
the iris ; her hair was of the ripened wheat tint, 
and her complexion faultless ; so these made her 
a beauty without extreme regularity of feature. 

She received the young cousin very graciously, 
but Larry had a feeling that she considered him 
of very little importance. 
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Alida, the younger daughter, was still a school- 
girl, and not in "society," though Larry found 
she had quite a circle of friends and went out a 
good deal. She was not so fair, and had more 
spirit in her face, and he soon found she had a 
habit of being satirical, with a frankness that 
amazed him. She seemed to discern motives at 
once ; she had small faith in anybody. Larry had 
yet to learn that this was one of the numerous 
"fads" with which people amused themselves. 
Still, she had some good common-sense, although 
she laughed at Larry's earnestness and his out- 
spoken beliefs. 

Miss Lawrence had really come to stay with 
another cousin, who prided herself upon having 
lived at Newport fifty years. She was old and 
wrinkled, but dressed like a queen. She had as- 
sisted her mother in entertaining Lafayette ; she 
had spent part of a winter at the White House 
with Mistress Dolly Madison. But she had a 
supreme disdain for modern people and modern 
ways. Helen Lawrence had always been one of 
her favorites. 

Larry was taken in the whirl of pleasure at 
once, and it seemed as if he had hardly time to 
breathe. He saw a good deal of Archie, and liked 
him less every day. The young man's strong 
point was polo playing, and Larry found even 
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watching it a very exciting employment. Then 
there was yachting, something quite new to him, 
and with dances, dinners, promenades, and drives, 
one's hours were full. Mr. Rivington was proud 
of finding him such an elegant rider. His unaf- 
fected sweetness of temperament soon made him 
a favorite. 

" What do you mean to do with him, Schuyler ? " 
Mrs. Van Tyne asked one day. "He is quite too 
nice to be wasted on that crude Western life. 
Where has he picked up so much real refinement ? " 

" That's in the Rivington blood. He reminds 
me so much of his father, except that he has some 
of the modern energy and ambitions." 

"And this woman — Miss Corliss? It is a 
very decent name," Mrs. Van Tyne said patroniz- 
ingly. 

" Well, she's not so bad — a sort of cabbage-rose 
in a country garden. It's too late to transplant 
her ; " and he laughed. 

" I should suppose so," rather severely. " But 
isn't there a good deal of money ? " 

"Yes, there is. This is what bothers me. One 
must needs go carefully. But she might marry — 
she isn't over forty-five, if that old." 

" We ought to keep him here. We really need 
this kind of young men," and she sighed, think- 
ing of her own, who were certainly not so wild 
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as some in their set, but who caused continual 
anxiety. 

" I mean to keep him here. He's quite warmed 
up my old heart, and given me a new interest in life. 
I should have married and had just such a son." 
He rubbed his slim hands gently together. " He 
expects to go back to college, but I've an idea I 
can persuade him to enter Harvard and take his 
degree there. Those Western universities do not 
count for much. I think I can explain it satis- 
factorily to the queen of the coal lands. And when 
he has been here a year, he will elect our side of 
the house/' 

" But if there's so much money, and she has no 
heir " — Mrs. Van Tyne was quite used to being 
anxious about money. 

" We must temporize. She's hopelessly healthy, 
good for a third of a century longer, although I 
learned that her parents died comparatively young, 
as well as three brothers. What have you heard 
from Kate?" 

Mrs. Van Tyne shrugged her shoulders. 

" Kate's as queer as they make them, a regular 
old maid ! I often think how much comfort we'd 
take if she were like Helen. I wrote to her, giving 
her a glowing account, and it was not over-drawn 
either. She answered very shortly, — you know 
Kate, — and she never did get over the fact of 
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Mrs. Rivington refusing her the child when Law- 
rence died. I said no more ; that's the best way 
to manage her. Yesterday she wanted to know 
if we were tired of our paragon and had sent him 
back. She was coming on soon ; the nights are 
too chilly she thinks. And if he has not gone 
back she will see him, but she is quite sure she 
will not like him." 

Schuyler Rivington laughed. " When Kate be- 
gins to protest," he said, " she is half won over. 
I'd like her to see him. Lawrence was always 
her favorite, and that was why she took his mar- 
riage so hard. He owed his disinheritance to her. 
She ought to give some of it back to the boy." 

"Perhaps you think we all should?" The 
creases deepened in her forehead. 

" You and Archer have enough to do to look 
after your own. But Kate could waste on him 
what she wastes on the companions to whom she 
takes such violent fancies." 

" And quarrels with in three-months' time ! " 
laughed Mrs. Van Tyne. " Kate's favor is some- 
thing like that of the princes of the Bible — ' vain.' 
But — if you keep him ? " and her voice was 



anxious again. 
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The queen pays the bills, of course. She is 
most generous with him. After a year in Har- 
vard he will want to go on. /can't afford to lose 
him." 
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" If he could only have some influence on Gov 
or Archie " — said the mother. 

" He and Gov will hit off, never fear. Larry's 
manly to the back-bone. And if Gov shouldn't 
do anything dreadful in the next two or three 
years, you may have a son to be proud of." 

Her weary eyes kindled a little at that hope. 

" I am going to take him to Cambridge in a day 
or two. When he's gone through Harvard he will 
be sick of his small round out there " — Mr. Riv- 
ington made a disdainful motion with his head. 
" No, I don't mean to give him up. I can run 
out and spend a few days with him, and he can 
come in occasionally. I need some interest to my 
life ; all we old folks do." 

" I hope you will succeed. There is a curious 
charm about him. He is so gentle, yet not a bit 
weak, not effeminate. Schuyler, he has some of 
the virtues of the older generation, that our young 
people lack." 

The two men went up to Boston, and inspected 
Cambridge in a leisurely way. Larry was surprised 
at all the advantages, of the treasures that had 
been growing year by year, of the famous men 
who have gone out of these old walls to do a grand 
work in the world. His father's name was on one 
of the old lists. He had distinguished himself — 
and Larry wondered why he had done nothing 
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afterward. He was surprised that Cousin Riving- 
ton could have gone through his life with no 
higher aim than this elegant leisure, deciding 
small questions of style and fashion, being a pa- 
tron of balls, and gracing select dinners. Yet he 
did like Cousin Schuyler. For what ? he won- 
dered. 

His youthful senses were charmed. Every- 
thing had been presented to him in a most attract- 
ive light. There was something in this life at the 
East that exhilarated him, in spite of its formali- 
ties, and what he could not help esteeming as 
useless regulations, since they did not tend to 
ennoble character. Yet he began to feel proud 
of being a Rivington. • 

But he could not forget in his infrequent mo- 
ments of communing with the past, that he and 
his mother had been left to fight their way alone 
and almost starve ; that he had sold papers and 
run of errands, and swept out stores, been thank- 
ful indeed to accept the shelter of charity. 

All these reminiscences were skilfully avoided. 
Did he like this outside crust that savored so of 
pretence, when the real truth must be tenderly 
manipulated ? He understood why Cousin Riving- 
ton had left out so much of his story when he told 
it over to Miss Helen. 

Mr. Rivington urged him to enter Harvard in 
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the fall, and laid before him the many superior 
advantages, that did tempt him keenly. 

All this time he had written to Miss Corliss 
with great regularity. There was so much to say 
about everything. He was living such a wide life 
with these relatives and all the pleasures. He 
had never found any time to break off, to return, 
and she had insisted that he should remain. But 
now the matter was taking on a graver aspect. 

Even Miss Helen took it for granted that he 
would enter Harvard. He liked her so very much 
— next to Aunt Mat. 

A few evenings after his return Mrs. Van Tyne 
gave a very elegant dinner in honor of a French 
count they had met abroad. His beautiful Cousin 
Margaret seemed doing her best to attract him. 

" Well," Alida said as they were rambling 
around the lawn the next morning, " how did 
you like your prospective cousin ? You must 
rub up your French — it will be quite grand to 
visit the countess in Paris." 

" What do you mean ? " and Larry eyed her 
sharply. "Margaret certainly wouldn't marry a 
man so much older and — no, I don't like him." 

" Don't let her hear you say it, for she credits 
you with some sense. And just give her the 
chance ! " cried Lida, with a scornful curve of the 
lip. "Why, the count can trace his ancestry 
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back to royalty, and, unlike many of our titled 
visitors, he isn't impecunious." 

" I thought " — Larry paused confused. " Why, 
you seem quite like an aristocratic world over 
here. It is so different " — 

" We are all struggling to get back to first prin- 
ciples." She laughed with a light cynicism. " It 
is Norman blood that counts, — coronets, and all 
that." 

"And not kind hearts?" He said it a little 
sadly. 

"The kind hearts answer if they are well-bred. 
But they cause a deal of trouble when they over- 
step the lines. Now, there's the young artist 
Brathwaite — I dare say you have woven quite a 
romance about him ? " 

"He loves your sister — he really does," cried 
Larry decisively. 

"Fancy 'fair Margaret' being poor, and spend- 
ing her youthful years in a little cot or furnished 
tenement rooms. No, I don't believe even your 
imagination can take it in, and you know that is 
rather redundant. You will learn a great many 
new things. I am picking up knowledge in my out- 
looks upon the world, and shall be a very well-in- 
formed ' bud ' when my society time comes, as it 
will next winter if ' rare Margaret ' should capture 
the count." 
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" I do not believe I care for the knowledge," and 
Larry flushed. "Besides — I am going back" — 

" No, you are not going back. Uncle Schuyler 
said so to mamma. He has really fallen in love 
with you, and he is extremely fastidious. Then 
your father was his favorite cousin. And Aunt 
Kate is coming. We are all pulling straws for 
Aunt Kate's fortune." 

She gave her short, rather irritating laugh. 

"I am not," he said, straightening himself 
proudly. 

" You'll be sure to get it then. That is always 
the way. Women seem to take immense fancies 
to you. There's Cousin Helen — Larry, you would 
be very foolish to throw up the goods the gods 
offer you. You are fitted for this sort of thing. 
I can't imagine you being a rude Westerner." 

" Was I really rude ? " 

" Well — no," with a dainty deliberation. " But 
it will be so different when you do go back. You 
will wonder how you ever endured it." 

" I have been very happy ; I should not like this 
holiday sort of life — that is just what it is. I 
want to do something in the world, something 
worth living for." 

A high light illumined his face. He was think- 
ing how proud Aunt Mat had been of every effort, 
every achievement. And the most any one had 
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urged about Harvard was the standing and posi- 
tion it would give him. But he had seen all the 
splendid advantages of study, the world-wide ac- 
quirements, the association with minds of superior 
training. True, it had not made a scholar of 
Archie. Gouverneur was to graduate next year, 
but his standing had not been very high any of 
the time. 

Alida was watching him. What a fine face he 
had, what earnest eyes ! 

They walked on in silence. Ah, the time was 
flying so fast ! And every day made it # harder. 
What a lovely, enchanting summer it had been, in 
spite of the few drawbacks ! 

" Yes/' he said, coming out of his revery, " I 
must talk it over with Cousin Rivington to-night. 
There are reasons why it is best for me to go 
back." 

A carriage came winding around the drive. 
They were at a little distance, and stopped. 

A plainly dressed woman with a dog in her arms 
stepped forth. The driver put a satchel down on 
the wide step. Then, with some delay, he assisted 
out a woman who seemed almost helpless. Larry 
started. 

" Don't ;" Alida caught his arm and laughed. 

" That is Aunt Kate. She never does anything 
like any other human being. She sent word that 
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she would be here this evening, and we expected 
her two days hence. Mamma and Margaret 
are out driving. If you do come to know her 
pretty well, you will find her strong point is utter 
and entire martyrdom. Our welcome would spoil 
it for her." 

She wheeled him around suddenly. 

"But" — he began with a sound of protest. 

" I'm not going to give you that chance for the 
fortune. She hates me, but that's no sign." 

There was a half-merry, half-satirical flash in 
Alida Van Tyne's eyes. 

"I told you I was not making a bid for the 
fortune," Larry replied, vexed and flushing. 

"We won't quarrel. You show feelings too 
plainly, Larry. That is due to your youth and 
inexperience. You will get enough of Aunt Kate, 
never fear. You can hear the sound of her voice 
even here." 

It was true. The shrill, complaining accent 
reached them as Miss Rivington went up the 
broad steps, to the consternation of the servants. 
As she was generally behind time, this whim took 
them by surprise. Still her rooms were ready ; 
she always insisted upon having an adjoining one 
for her maid, Benson. 

She did not come down to luncheon, which was 
fortunate, as the count was of the party. The 
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younger people spent the afternoon in various 
divertisements, while Mrs. Van Tyne was closeted 
in her sister's room, listening to her never failing 
ailments and mishaps. 

Kate Rivington was the eldest of quite a large 
family, of which only four remained. Archibald 
had married an Englishwoman, and lived abroad. 
Lawrence had been her favorite, and his marriage 
had angered her beyond measure. She had worked 
successfully for his disinheritance. As the father 
died soon after, he had never made any overtures 
to his family. Margaret was a stylish girl, and 
made a fortunate marriage. 

Miss Rivington had ruled with a strong hand. 
She had been quite a power in society, but, finding 
herself superseded, and in failing health, had 
taken up the role of an invalid, and was a terror 
to friends and relatives. She had managed her 
business affairs wisely, and was now the possessor 
of a handsome fortune. 

Lawrence did not fneet her until evening. He 
had a presentiment the queer object in the high- 
backed, carved chair, with cushions stuffed about 
her, was Miss Rivington. There had been a warm 
spot in Larry's heart for her since he had heard of 
her offer to care for him. That it involved a per- 
fect separation from his mother, Cousin Rivington 
had not seen fit to mention. 
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Miss Rivington was nearing sixty. She had 
fought all the signs of age vigorously, calling in to 
her aid all the appliances of the toilet, until two 
or three years before, when she stopped suddenly. 
She was quite tall and thin, having lost flesh rap- 
idly. Her face was yellow and wrinkled ; her eyes 
a cold, sharp gray ; her aquiline nose that had once 
been her pride seemed to grow longer and droop 
more ; her chin had sharpened; her lips were a 
mere line. 

The first glance recalled Granny ; and Larry 
shrank suddenly, as he had done that night so long 
ago when the old lady declared there could not be 
room enough for both at the chimney corner. 
Miss Rivington was in a velvet gown, although the 
evening was hot, and an almost priceless shawl of 
yellow old lace was wrapped about her. Diamonds ' 
gleamed in her ears, pendants that would have 
adorned a coronet. Benson sat beside her, hold- 
ing a bit of silky spaniel, who, growing old with 
his mistress, cultivated the same vicious temper, 
and was a terror. 

" Lawrence Rivington ! " she cried in her shrill, 
unequal voice, " come over to me at once ! No, 
Miss Margaret, if you please, I don't need any 
introduction, and the young man is able to cross 
the room alone. Yes — you're like your father. 
You're a Rivington ;" and she gave a short, stri- 
dent laugh. 
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Larry was in a tumult of emotions. Pity, dis- 
taste near to dislike, apprehension, and withal a 
pride in himself that made his eyes clear and firm 
and set his lips in decisive curves, perhaps added 
a touch of dignity to his figure. Alida thought he 
had never come so near to being handsome. 

He took the shrunken hand in his, so warm and 
firm. Fidele generally snapped, but she was very 
comfortable, and merely flicked her ear. Miss 
Rivington accepted this as a wonderful sign of 
favor. 

"Why, you're quite civilized," she said, glan- 
cing him over sharply. " But no doubt you are 
glad to get among respectable people — your own 
folk. Just profit by your father's follies and stay 
there." 

" I have been among respectable people this 
long while," Larry said in a dignified tone. " I 
have been very fortunate. And I am glad of 
this opportunity to thank you for some kind in- 
tentions when I was very young " — 

" And your foolish mother stood in the way ! " 
she interrupted, her pallid face turning a dull red 
hue. "You might have been restored to your 
family years ago. She could do nothing for you — 
I told her so ! It was her duty to step aside and 
give you a chance. I would have taken you — 
the woman was a selfish idiot " — 
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Her voice had grown higher and shriller as she 
remembered the time her offer had been declined, 

" It is my mother you are speaking of ! " Larry's 
face was scarlet, but his voice had a calm steadi- 
ness that seemed to quell her. " If you meant my 
advantage should be purchased by separation, then 
my mother was right not to give me up. I treas- 
ure every year spent with her, all the tender love 
she gave me. I should like to have her now to 
work for, to make happy." 

" Hoity toity ! How grand we are! Young 
man, it won't do for you to put on airs with me ! 
You had better profit by the mistakes of both 
your parents, and look to future advantages." 

" I shall look to myself for the future. I have 
been kindly cared for and given an education, and a 
young fellow must be very poor stuff if he cannot 
work his way through the world after that. Take 
my thanks for whatever kind intentions you may 
have had toward me, but I feel that my mother was 
wise in not accepting them." 

He bowed and crossed the room. Miss Riv- 
ington went into mild hysterics. Fidele barked. 
Benson applied smelling-salts. 

" You were fine, but unwise," said stately Miss 
Margaret. " We all manage to throw away our 
chances with her." 

" Ya-as, fine, doosid fine," said Archie with his 
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unmeaning grin. " Bet on you, doncher know, 
every time, old fellah ! " 

"My dear- Larry, we don't really mind Aunt 
Kate," Mrs. Van Tyne appended in a conciliatory 
tone. " Cousin Schuyler ought to have told you 
all the circumstances. You must excuse her." 

Alida nodded with a beaming face, and gave his 
hand a squeeze. 
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CHAPTER XI 



AN HONOR MAN 



Lawrence Rivington was studying at a puz- 
zling problem. In a week he must not only decide, 
but take the important step. It had been such a 
splendid summer. He felt" richer in varied expe- 
riences ; he had met people he admired very much. 
The young men were not all vapid and conven- 
tional like his Cousin Archie. Several that he 
had come to know were engrossed with the higher 
aims and purposes of life. He felt at home with 
the breadth and freshness. He was interested, 
too, in the great work among the poor. There 
were so many stirring problems. 

And storied Harvard allured him. He could 
take an advanced standing ; he could make friends 
to be proud of all one's life. And when he was 
settled Aunt Mat might come. Was he quite sure ? 
Would she not feel the ungenial influences ? After 
all, she was a hundred times better and nobler 
than Aunt Kate and some of the elderly devotees 
of fashion he had met. If she could have had Miss 
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Helen's advantages ; if they two could know each 
other thoroughly. And yet Miss Helen was a 
little in the bonds of a rigorous caste ; he had 
remarked that. 

All the summer that he and Aunt Mat had 
planned for, looked forward to, was gone. Just 
those few days in the beginning, perhaps a few 
days at the end. How long she had dreamed and 
talked about that European tour with him ! Why, 
she knew as many facts to-day about distant lands 
as some of the people who had run through them ! 
And she had believed the end of his Western col- 
lege course would be the beginning of a new and 
delightful life for them both. Oh, could he disap- 
point her? Two years here would change him 
incalculably ; he felt that. It would settle some 
opinions — it would decide matters of taste and 
preference. 

He could see all the advantages of remaining. 
She would not seriously object ; he knew from the 
tenor of her letters that she was holding him with 
a loose hand. At first she had missed him so 
much, she had not hesitated to express it. Then 
her interest in what he was doing and enjoying 
seemed paramount. She said very little about 
herself. He had told her of his delightful trip to 
Cambridge in a most enthusiastic fashion, and 
mentioned Mr. Rivington's desires in a brief 
manner. 
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Had she been considering it all this while ? 

Distracted from reflection by the almost inces- 
sant whirl of strange, new, joyous impressions that 
he had been receiving for the past nine weeks, he 
had hardly considered what this long absence had 
been for his benefactress. 

And here was a letter that smote the happy 
young heart with a nameless pain. He could not 
quite understand. Had he written of any positive 
desires ? He was mystified. He surely had not 
intended to express any ardent longing, for he had 
not yet decided on his own course. He had been 
so pulled both ways, that in spite of all he had 
been unable to reach a satisfactory decision. 

But this letter was a sweet and noble renun- 
ciation of her present claims. Since Mr. Riving- 
ton and "the family " wished him to stay and enter 
Harvard, she was convinced that it would be to his 
future advantage. There was no suggestion of re- 
proach ; no word of pain at the long separation which 
threatened her ; no plain indication but that she 
was rejoicing at the pleasure and prospects opening 
before her boy. Only the woman's quailing heart 
had revealed itself in one sentence meant to be 
particularly cheerful. 

" We shall not go to Europe together next sum- 
mer, Larry dear ; but I'm not sure it wouldn't be a 
good deal more sensible for an old country-woman 
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like me to stay at home with her farm-folks, her 
horses and cattle, than to go trapesing about in 
strange lands." 

" Dear Aunt Mat ! " and a flood of tender recol- 
lections rushed over him. " It is all for others 
and nothing for yourself." 

There was a light tap at the door, and Cousin 
Schuyler entered. 

" Io Triumphe ! " he cried. " Larry, you cer- 
tainly were born under a lucky star ! Here has 
Aunt Kate gone down to your fascinations." 

" Aunt Kate ! " Larry rose bewildered. 

" Yes. She has asked to see you. She has been 
ill for a day or two, though one never can tell how 
much faith to pin to her tantrums. Margaret told 
me of the 'scene';" he laughed with a touch of 
embarrassment. " My dear boy, I didn't think it 
was necessary to go over the whole matter when I 
mentioned her being willing to take you, but I'm 
awfully sorry it should have led to such an esclandre. 
However, there's no harm done, and even that 
lightweight Archie has been roused to enthusiasm 
over you. No one has really dared to stand up to 
Aunt Kate." 

"I was sorry. But I couldn't hear my dear 
mother blamed. Look at the difference, Cousin 
Schuyler," and a fine ingenuousness suffused his 
face; "Miss Corliss would have taken* in my 
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mother and given her a sister's welcome. And I 
shall always be glad that I didn't fall into Miss 
Rivington's hands, even if she is my father's sister." 

" Well, well, don't hpid grudges, Larry. You 
are a fine young fellow, and any one might be proud 
of you. I wish I had such a son ; yes, I do, and 
they all admire you more than ever. It was brave 
of you to stand up that way. And now she's 
veered round, and sends for you, and she thinks 
you are about the only Rivington in the world." 

Cousin Schuyler rubbed his hands softly, and 
laughed with a trained, mellifluous sound. 

" You see, Kate has walked over everybody but 
Helen, who always stands up for herself. There's 
a good deal of money, and when Kate takes a new 
fancy she makes anew will, and on the first touch 
of dislike destroys it. If she dies without a will it 
is all clear sailing, you see; property is just 
divided." 

" I don't want any of it," Larry said with a touch 
of indignant pride. 

• " Money is a very good thing, my dear fellow. 
One seldom gets too much of it. But putting all 
that aside, Margaret wants you to drop in to-morrow 
morning and ask to see Kate. Don't ruffle her up 
more than is needful. She really has some curious 
heart and liver complications, and the doctor said 
she might drop off almost any moment, only they 
are not to tell her that." 
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" You don't mean that I " — Larry's face was 
scarlet. " Cousin Schuyler, I couldn't say what I 
did not believe." 

" I don't think there's any real meaning." 
Cousin Schuyler smiled with a wise nod. " Only 
Margaret was so wonderfully struck with Kate's 
commendation of you, and her wish to see you. 
You surely will not refuse?" 

"No," returned Larry. "I will go to-morrow. 
I must make my farewell calls. Cousin Schuyler, 
I have decided not to enter Harvard this year, but 
to return — to Miss Corliss, and take my degree" — 

" Larry ! " the other interrupted in amazement. 

"Yes." Larry's sudden resolution gave him 
courage. " Yes," he repeated ; " I have been think- 
ing it over. It is the right thing to do." 

" No," the other declared. "You can't go ; you 
really can't, Larry. See here — write to Miss Cor- 
liss and ask her. Wait a few days " — 

He was walking up and down in great excitement 
for a man of such conventional limitations. He 
had been making a quiet move on his own account, 
and when the result was known the boy would 
surely stay. 

" No, I couldn't be so cruel as to ask Aunt Mat 
that." Cousin Rivington had slightly objected to 
that name, so he usually said Miss Corliss. But 
in his earnestness he had gone back to the dear 
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old term. "I can tell you just what she would 
say," and his eyes shone with an unwonted light, 
his head was held erect. "She would consent at 
once. She would supply me with money to be even 
with the best of them. She has never stinted me, 
nor grudged me a penny." 

" You will have your own money. I can advance 
some until you come of age." 

" You are very kind. You have been delightful 
to me, Cousin Schuyler, and I want to thank you 
sincerely. But if I had no fine sense of obligation 
to one person, I should not have to another. And 
if I could blind myself to a plain duty " — 

" But, my boy, I want you too. You've grown 
very dear to me. I can't spare you." 

Mr. Rivington stopped short before Larry, and 
glanced into the boy's eyes with an appealing look 
that touched him keenly. 

" O Cousin Schuyler, don't make it any harder. 
I shall hate to leave you all. I like you so much." 

At that moment he forgot the little faults and 
insincerities that had occasionally annoyed him. 

" Well, you are not to go. You will find an im- 
penetrable wall built up around you. And there's 
poor Kate — she was so fond of your father " — 

" Then she should have forgiven him for marry- 
ing my mother. Love that is all self is hardly 
love." 
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" My boy, you don't understand the strong prej- 
udice — and it was still stronger years ago. But 
wait — do not take any step in haste." He looked 
at his watch. " I'm due at a whist-party," he said, 
" and I'm sorry. I would rather stay and talk this 
matter out. See here, Larry, go and make Miss 
Lawrence a little call, and see what she says to this 
sudden resolve. I know she will be at home this 
evening." 

Lawrence went as his cousin desired. It would 
be a good thing to get some of the surprises and 
farewells over. He liked Miss Helen so very 
much. Somehow he had never found Aunt Mar- 
garet's heart. She seemed always on the surface 
of things. There was a luncheon, or a dinner, 
or a dance, or yachting-party ; there was her fair 
daughter and the count; or Archie had plunged 
into some unexpected expense. Archie seemed to 
have no more thought of money than if it was one 
unfailing stream. She had been very kind to 
Larry — she was really proud of him. And. yet 
she thought, every now and then, suppose the story 
should leak out that he had been sent West as a 
little bound boy ! 

Miss Helen was at home, and for a wonder alone. 
Her old lady had gone to bed with a headache. 
She was very glad to see Larry, and proposed 
some bygone duets he had exhumed, arranged 
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from Mendelssohn's music. Then they talked a 

little about Aunt Kate. j 

" She once had her heart quite set upon Gouv- 
eneur," said Miss Helen, "She paid his debts 
once or twice, and he seemed so careless about it. 
Archie she never could abide. Yet I have always 
felt very sorry, since they were her own sister's 
children. Margaret is the only one who has any 
tact or graciousness with her. It is a pity to grow 
old with no one to really care for you/' 

Aunt Mat had won the right to care and love. 
Let him remember that ! 

Then he announced his decision about returning 
West. 

"O Larry!" she cried in surprise, disappoint- 
ment as well. " No, you surely cannot mean that. 
I thought it was all settled that you would enter 
Harvard! Have you told Cousin Schuyler? He 
will never consent." 

Larry admitted that he had, and the result. 

" Do you not think you owe something to the fam- 
ily ? " she asked in an entreating manner. " Schuy- 
ler really loves you. I have never seen him so in- 
terested in any one. There are so few young men 
in the family now. I wish Margaret's boys were 
different. Larry, you have brought an inspiriting 
air of freshness with you that makes us curiously 
young. Yqu bring back to me the hopes and 
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beliefs of my youth. And don't you think it a 
little ungrateful to turn the cold shoulder to us 
when we have been so ready to welcome you ? It 
is not really as if you meant to settle out there — 
in those Western wilds." 

Her voice moved him inexpressibly. She had 
his hand in hers. There was a delicate flavor of 
violets about her ; her manner was caressing. She 
had always charmed him. 

"I do not mean to be ungrateful." His tone 
was freighted with emotion. Ah, it was very hard ! 
Was it quite necessary? He could go out and 
spend a few days with Aunt Mat, and explain 
all — 

"Then you will remain. For if you go away it 
will break up pleasant relations just begun, and it 
is very difficult to take them up with all the old 
zest/ 1 

What brought the picture of Aunt Mat as she 
lay on the old lounge crying that afternoon Mr. 
Rivington first came? 

"Dear Miss Helen," he began, steadying his 
voice, " I want to tell you all my story. Cousin 
Rivington believed that I had better put it out of 
my mind and never refer to it, but I cannot bear 
to have you think me unmindful of the pleasures 
you have all joined to give me. Then you will 
see — it has been hard to decide, but I think I am 
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right. I can't afford to despise myself in the 
years to come." 

He began with the failing health of his mother, 
and their poverty, her death, and his two years of 
hardship. He made the picture very vivid of that 
afternoon at Junction when he thought he should 
have to go without a home. He didn't even leave 
out Granny nor Tige nor Mr. Peck, and Aunt 
Mat's tender love lost nothing in the recount. 
Sometimes Miss Helen smiled, sometimes, when 
the boy's voice faltered and there were little 
pauses, she turned her head so the stray tear might 
not drop on the hand she held. 

"She has been alone there all summer — no, not 
that, but she had counted on me after the year's 
absence, and I have been here just full of joy and 
delight; so full that some days I could hardly think 
of her. And though I shall go away again to col- 
lege, I shall not be so far, and it will seem as if 
she still had me. O Miss Helen, don't you see 
that I am bound in honor until I am twenty-one, 
and then bound all my life by gratitude and love?" 

How the sweet young voice appealed to her! 
If she were Aunt Mat — 

She could hear the long-repressed breath that 
fluttered up irregularly with the intensity of his 
emotions. 

"You are right/' she replied. "Sorry as I 
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shall be, I do not see how you could do otherwise. 
But you will not waste all your life" — 

" Will it be wasted if it has duty for its watch- 
word? I have so many hopes and aims for the 
future. I am just beginning to realize how grand 
a thing life may be. You see," smiling a little, 
"the high purposes have been instilled into me by 
another's ambition. With us there were no society 
gayeties to attract one's attention. Aunt Mat was 
always wanting me to come up to the best, to stand 
at the head. With any one so proud of you, time 
could not be wasted on trifles. You have all 
laughed a little at my earnestness, but it is a part 
of me. I couldn't be content to fritter away my 
time in fashionable nothings." 

" And do you mean to stay there ? " The per-, 
ceptible touch of sadness moved him. 

"I haven't any decided life-plans. Why, you 
see, I do not know enough to really start out with 
the kind of life that would satisfy me. There is 
so much more to study. But if you mean whether 
my duty to Miss Corliss will take me here or there, 
I can only wait and have the future determine. I 
wanted you to know all. I try not to be ungener- 
ous, but I can't help remembering no hand was 
stretched out to save me in those two dreary 
years" — his voice broke, and died away in silence. 

"Oh, I wish I had known it ! " she cried passion- 
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ately; "I wish I had known it! Why did not 
Heaven put it in my mind to hunt up you and your 
mother ? I might have taken Aunt Mat's place 
with you, and yet perhaps I might have failed to 
make you what you are now. I can see the force 
it has given to your character." 

"I should have loved you," he said in his strong, 
sweet tone. " And I hope now you will not deny 
me your friendship. I shall value it, as you must 
know." 

She bent over a little and kissed him on the 
fair forehead. 

"I don't know how you will make your peace 
with Cousin Schuyler," he said after a pause. "He 
sent me here because he believed you would per- 
suade me. I am sorry, very sorry to vex or dis- 
appoint him." 

"And he will be more disappointed than you 
can imagine. I am sorry too, but I understand. 
Still, I hope that something will bring us together 
in the future." 

" I shall visit you if you care for that." 

"Care ? O Larry, if I could envy any one it will 
be Miss Corliss. If you should be glad to come 
to me" — 

"Indeed I shall." He carried her hand to his 
lips. 

They parted tenderly. He had made one true, 
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fervent friend. Ah, if she could only know Aunt 
Mat ! Would she consider her plain and deficient in 
the graces that made one attractive ? he wondered. 

He had decided and taken his first step. Yet 
his battle was but half fought with Cousin Schuy- 
ler. He read his letter over again. Would Aunt 
Mat have consented in the depths of her heart to 
his staying? Was this merely an outward ac- 
quiescence ? 

He could not sleep for once. It was late when 
Mr. Rivington came in, and though the next 
morning they sat a long while over their break- 
fast, no comment was made about the decision. 
It was a delicate subject. 

Then he went over to the Van Tynes\ Alida 
took him into the small reception room. 

" For you must know, cousin mine, there is some 
high and solemn contracting business going on in 
the drawing-room. Papa came home last evening, 
and the count lost no time. He is quite an en- 
thusiastic lover. So the dot is being arranged. 
Aunt Kate gives the future countess ten thousand 
for a wedding gift. She was so — well, so moder- 
ate yesterday, that we all think it a sign. And she 
begged to see you. Larry, if you get around that 
poor old woman with your blandishments " — 

" You need not be afraid," he said almost 
haughtily. " I am going West in a day or two." 
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"To your beloved queen of the coal-mines ?" — 

Larry's face was scarlet, and his temper rising, 

"To Miss Corliss/' he said pointedly. 

" Has she ordered you home ? " 

"She has not," briefly. " On the contrary, she 
is quite willing I should enter Harvard. It is my 
duty and pleasure to go." 

Duty calls, we must obey," she said mockingly 

The knight — what is it — * without fear and 
without reproach ' ? I do love to tease you, Larry ! 
But you must stay, for there will be a great wed- 
ding, and my coming-out ' tea.' Next winter I 
shall be a full-fledged young lady." 

" Do you really mean that Margaret — and 
Count Dauvergier is past forty ! " 

" The years do not count. It is the title that 
does. You will be cousin to a real countess, who 
will have a hotel at Paris, and a country-house. 
Why, mamma is up to the seventh heaven ! It 
will be the event of the season." 

" Can I see Miss Rivington ? " he asked coldly. 

" I will send and see. Benson and that wretched 
little dog are very dragons ! " 

She despatched a servant to inquire. 

There was a stir in the drawing-room. The 
count's carriage had driven up to the door, and 
now he came out. Margaret looked taller and 
fairer than ever, and held her head with a certain 
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pride. The count was small and dark, and he 
looked older than Mr. Van Tyne, though just now 
supremely happy. 

Larry went up-stairs. To-day Fidele snapped 
at him. 

Aunt Kate looked gray and old. Her eyes were 
dull. They seemed to have filmed over. He took 
the cold hand in his, and it closed with a nervous 

g ri P. 

" Is it Larry ? " she said feebly. " You were 

my favorite, you know. Mother was so fond of 

you. I was going to tell you something — Benson, 

take that dog away ! Her bark goes through my 

head like a knife. Oh, what was it ? " and her 

head turned on the pillow with a vague, uncertain 

motion. " About your wife, Larry — if you like to 

bring her home — and your little boy — will you 

give him to me ? I loved you, Larry." 

She dropped into incoherent mutterings. 

" She wanders," said Benson. " She has had 
these attacks before, but every one seems a little 
worse." 

Larry watched the pinched and sunken face. 
She had dropped his hand, and did not now seem 
to be aware of his presence. She had confused 
him with his father, that was evident. Yet the 
young fellow was thankful for the kindly evidence 
after so many years of bitterness. 
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He turned and went softly out of the room. 
Cousin Margaret was waiting to be congratulated 
on her conquest. Aunt Van Tyne was full of 
gracious satisfaction. Archie was drinking toasts 
to the future bride. 

Larry explained that he had decided to return 
to Michigan in a day or two. 

" But you will come back, of course," said Aunt 
Van Tyne. "Cousin Schuyler has some very nice 
plans for you, and you would be extremely foolish 
to traverse them. Gouverneur will return next 
week, and counts on seeing you. So it is a mere 
adieu instead of good-by." 

Alida glanced up at him. Her eyes were curi- 
ously soft just now, and he forgave her tormenting 
speeches. 

Uncle Schuyler was so delighted with his niece's 
engagement that Larry found the way easier than 
he would otherwise have done. Mr. Rivington 
had a great deal of family pride, even if it was not 
as obstinate and bitter as Aunt Kate's had been. 
Larry marvelled a little that there should be such 
general approval. 

But there was still a hard struggle. When the 
elder man appealed to Larry's affection, it was not 
so easy to contemplate the separation. 

" And this is all I get for my trouble ! " he said 
pettishly. " Any lawyer could have verified your 
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existence as well. I took the trouble to come 
out" — 

" But I have been very glad to know you, and I 
am grateful for this visit and all the pleasure. 
But if I had been Mr. Peck's bound boy, with no 
education " — 

Schuyler Rivington flushed, a thing his cool 
blood and nerves seldom were guilty of. He had 
gone to spy out the boy ; and the whole family 
owed Miss Corliss some gratitude, whether they 
ever admitted it or not. And never had the lad 
looked more winsome, more trusty and steadfast. 
Like Helen Lawrence, he envied Martha Corliss 
such devoted regard. 
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CHAPTER XII 



IN THE NIGHT 



The train sped on and on. Sitting there alone, 
disinclined for reading, Lawrence Rivington lived 
over the delightful holiday. Yes, in spite of some 
drawbacks, it was a life he could like entirely. 
Its refinements, its luxuries, its charms of pic- 
tures, books, agreeable people, its wide opportuni- 
ties, rose up before him in tempting guise. There 
was a certain artificiality, a lack of vital truth, of 
earnestness ; but need one be bound with these 
green withes ? Could not one mark out a path 
and keep to it ? 

There were alluring temptations. In his clean, 
wholesome life he had known so little about them. 
The great charm he had held for the elder mem- 
bers of the family was his unconscious innocence, 
his high faith in honor and integrity. If the old 
world was ever to be redeemed, it would be by 
youth like this. 

It was true Larry had not come to his time of 
redeeming the world. His enjoyments were all 
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personal as yet, with the beguiling flavor of early 
manhood. He had been secretly measuring his 
forces with those of other young men he had met. 
A few seemed to have the fire of real genius, 
which he admitted frankly he had not. He should 
never surprise the world by any daring originality. 
But some of the steady-going men had reached 
enviable heights. 

Of all the people he had met, Aunt Mat and Miss 
Helen were the only ones who really inspired him. 
He felt a little disappointed in Cousin Rivington, 
now that the personal glamour was fading. How 
had he been content all these sixty years to 
achieve nothing higher than some dictum of fash- 
ion ? to be such an authority on whist that no one 
thought of disputing him ? to pride himself on set- 
tling the social status of many who were longing 
for an entree into the exclusive circle of their set ? 
Of course he knew about art ; literature he cared 
little for, except the elder essayists and poets He 
had collected some rare editions of the old Latin 
Authors, but he dismissed modern writers with an 
airy nod or graceful wave of the hand that he fan 
cied quite extinguished them. 

Could he, Larry, take forty years of such worldly 
nothings ? Suppose Aunt Kate //^adopted him ? 
Could he have settled to the level of Gouverneur, 
who so far had merely squeezed through, and dis- 
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tinguished himself only in athletics ; whose portrait 
gallery was filled mostly with pictures of handsome 
actresses ? As for Archie — well, they were own 
cousins, with a good share of Lawrence and 
Rivington blood, and quite famous Dutch ances- 
tors. What a vexed and complicated thing social 
regulations were! And how much did heredity 
really amount to ? Was not "a man a man for a* 
that " ? 

As he drew nearer home these subjects of 
thought grew less interesting. Long Ridge began 
to loom up before him. He could see the old 
house as it had been at first ; he could remember 
Miss Mat in her blanket shawl and worsted hood 
as she sat in her wagon and smiled down at him 
with a homely sweetness that had won his soul. 
The old house had changed — she had changed 
too. She had never bewailed the fact that her 
father's methods had gone out of date, — had 
rather been glad of the new. 

All the long, lonely summer she had gone about 
her duties with none of the joys she had counted 
on to gladden her heart. He had meant to make 
this summer so especially happy, and he had done 
nothing save write her letters of his own enjoy- 
ment. And she had gathered from those that his 
heart had gone out elsewhere ; that he had lost the 
keenest interest in his own home. Ah, what a 
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noble renunciation hers had been ! It would take 
more than a year to make it up to her. His whole 
life ought to be hers. 

The warm color came to his cheek ; the land- 
scape blurred before his eyes. Ah, he was glad he 
was leaving all the subtle temptations behind ! 

On and on. The afternoon shadows were 
lengthening. They would reach Junction shortly 
after five, and he could find some one to carry him 
over. He* would not be driven up the lane, but, dis- 
missing whoever it was, he would steal along softly, 
muzzle Zip's voice, and walk in upon them at their 
supper. He had not replied to Aunt Mat. She 
had said, " Take plenty of time for your decision. " 
He would fling his strong young arms about her 
neck, and say, before she could utter more than 
an exclamation of surprise, — 

"Aunt Mat, here is the answer to your letter. 
No one but myself could bring it!" 

There was a sudden strange jar, a long, grinding 
sound. The cars rocked; the passengers were 
thrown forward, and in a moment all was a scene 
of confusion. Men rubbed their bruises; the few 
women screamed ; but they were standing still, and 
no apparent great harm done. 

What was the matter ? Passengers hurried out. 

The accident was more vexatious than serious 
to the travellers. Something in the engine had 
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given out at the wrong moment ; the crank rod and 
eccentric rod were doubled up like bits of wire, and 
the wheel a wreck. The tender and baggage-car 
had toppled over, but the two passenger-cars held 
on the track. Only the fireman was seriously in- 
jured. They were two miles from the nearest 
station. Fortunately that was the one ahead of 
them. Messengers were at once despatched. 

There was nothing but to wait. The locomo- 
tive lay across one rail, and considerable help 
would be needed to restore order. 

Larry was glad to employ the time in a little ex- 
ercise, for he was cramped and stiff with the steady 
travelling. It was a rather dreary-looking place, 
— barren fields on the one side, and straggling 
woods on the other. But he found a fellow-trav- 
eller, an elderly man much interested on the subject 
of forestry, having once served for several years 
on a government staff, and they whiled away the 
time. The sun dropped down behind the battle- 
ments of orange red, and the air was filmed with 
dusky motes. 

A force had arrived to extricate them from their 
difficulty. But it was quite dark when they started 
anew, and Larry had nearly two hours of journey- 
ing still before him. 

So it was after nine when they steamed into 
Junction. The moon was just rising. It was a 
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dry, pleasant* evening, and quite a crowd had col- 
lected at the "Store," waiting for mail and pack- 
ages of freight, and speculating on what had caused 
the delay. There were but three passengers for 
Junction; and, the other two being anxious to pose 
as the heroes of the occasion, Larry looked about 
for some conveyance. Kent was not down. No 
one seemed going in that direction. 

"My horses have been teaming all day, and 
must go again to-morrow," said Miller, " other- 
wise I'd harness up." 

"Whose team is this?" 

" Oh, that's Peck's. He'll be out in a minute. 
He's been in a stew this last two hours about a 
letter. It's come, and it's the right kind, with a 
bank draft in it, so now he's happy. Guess he'll 
give you a lift." 

" Hullo ! Well, I declare ! Larry Rivington, 
be ye the Jonah that kicked up all this rumpus ? 
I've been waitin' here two mortal hours, an' didn't- 
come airly nuther." 

"I wasn't engineer nor fireman," returned 
Larry. "But I'd like to get home as soon as 
possible." 

" Well, I could give ye a lift fur as th' crik. 
Our ways don't 'xactly lay together, but a likely 
young feller sech as you can easily foot it th* rest 
of the way. Onless — ye have growed too big to 
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ride in a farmin' wagon. I remember when ye 
were mighty glad to be took offn one." 

" I shall be glad now," Larry replied quietly. 
Mr. Peck's offer seemed very neighborly. It was 
not* on their road, but from the creek there was a 
short cut across. 

"Well, ye kin jump in. Got much baggage?" 

" Only a satchel. My battered trunk must wait 
until to-morrow." Aunt Mat's new silk gown was 
in that, a black-and-white, as near as he could get 
to one Miss Helen wore* There were some small 
remembrances in the satchel. 

"Well, git in, an* don't keep me waiting." 

Larry gave a spring, and was seated. Mr. Peck 
fussed a while for all his haste. They drove off, 
leaving some stragglers still trying to settle the 
cause of the mishap and "wonderin' there wa'n't 
no one killed." 

The September moon had a sort of golden light 
in it. Countless insects were out with their 
chorusing. The air was delightful, hardly an atom 
of dew in it, yet all about there was the fragrance 
of night. 

Zebulon Peck studied the young fellow beside 
him. He had never been reconciled to this last 
stroke of fortune ; indeed, he had always hated to 
have Miss Mat take comfort in the boy. He was 
surprised at his coming back. He had predicted 
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otherwise, but he had never attained eminence as 
a soothsayer. 

" So ye concluded to come back to the old 
woman, did ye ? " he began after a long silence, 
while he was considering the most biting thing he 
could say. " Wa'n't money enough on t'other 
side, eh ? Well, ther's nothin' like grabbin' with 
both hands." 

Mr. Peck gave a rasping chuckle. 

" Grabbing ? " Larry repeated, confused, indig- 
nant. 

" Well, ye kin put it in yer high-flown college 
talk, but it 'mounts to jest the same. People 
s'posed when yer rich relations turned up ye'd be 
satisfied ! But here ye come after her money ! 
An' I call it grabbin' ! " 

" She knew I meant to come back." He would 
keep his temper. 

"Well, Kent, he said mebbe ye wouldn't. Ther 
was some great college ye was goin' to. But ye 
ain't goin' to let her slip out yer hands." 

For a moment the foundations of Larry's soul 
seemed shaken. He had been too happy to con- 
sider the disposition of Aunt Mat's money, and 
cousin Schuyler had wisely refrained from making 
much reference to it with him. Would she, could 
she, ever think him so basely selfish ? " Grabbing 
with both hands!" There was her letter — it 
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seemed strange to him now. She almost gave him 
up ; she hoped he would find a great deal of hap- 
piness with his own people. His breath came in 
gasps. His face was in a burning heat in spite of 
the cool, fresh night air. His pulses throbbed 
apprehensively. 

Peck wondered he did not reply. . He might 
never have so good a chance to " nag " again. 

"Well, you'll hev it, in course/' with a mighty 
sigh of grudging. " Strange how ruther slick 
young chaps like ye air kin get round wimin- 
folks. They'm so easily flattered. She was over 
to Lawyer Gilbert's t'other day, suthin' 'bout 
a will, I heard. 'N' mebbe, if ye'd stayed away 
longer, ye'd come into things sooner. She's gone 
off curious-like " — 

" Gone off ? What do you mean ? " 

Peck was delighted with the alarm in his tone. 
He had found a vulnerable place. In his exultant 
thought he could "harrer" him. 

" Well," leisurely, " she ain't so chipper, nor 
don't drive round in sech high style ; goes kinder 
softly an' meachin'-like. An' them red cheeks of 
hern is faded — she's kinder wastin.' Wimin do 
break up " — 

" You don't mean she's ill or anxious " — 

Larry's voice was strained with emotion. 

"Well, she hasn't took to her bed, that is to 
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say. She's got too much grit fer that. But 
Lucilly was a-sayin' — she's kinder thick with 
my son's wife — 'that Miss Mat's given out.' 
She's worked hard. She's got that farm jest 
splendid, an' she's the sense to know a young col- 
lege sprig like you'd feel yer oats too much to 
keep along here. Must be a great disappintment 
to her in her old age. Farmin' never was yer 
style. Ner hard work of any l^ind. Ye had a 
knack of always slippin' out of it. An' tain't un- 
common fer young folks to go off an' fergit what's 
been done fer 'em. I'm main sorry fer her, but 
everybody told her how it would be ! She was 
mighty headstrong ! " 

Larry sat stunned. Had she really hoped he 
would some time carry on the farm, and been 
secretly disappointed ? Oh, had he been too care- 
less in his pleasant fashion ? He had not studied 
her desires, but she had been all the while study- 
ing his. He had done nothing for her except find 
that paltry coal-mine — he was as disdainful in 
his depreciation as he had been exultant before. 
Did Lucilla and Martin Kent and the neighbors 
see all these things, while he had been blind, bent 
upon his own selfish purposes ? Aunt Mat ill, 
dispirited, and keeping silence about it ! 

He leaned over and grasped the reins. " Hurry ! 
hurry ! " he cried. 
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" Leggo ! I kin drive my own hosses, 'n' they've 
been about all day ! Seem* 's you stayed away so 
long, I guess a few more minutes ain't goin' to kill 
her. An* she ain't lookin' fer ye this time o' 
night — hello " — 

The creek was winding along, a silver ribbon in 
the sedgy grass. Larry had given a spring out of 
the wagon. 

"Thank you," he almost flung back. 

" Hold on — here's yer satchel " — 

"Keep it till to-morrow." Larry wanted to be 
in light running order. He had climbed a fence, 
and with a jump cleared the narrow place in the 
creek, and was scudding along over stubble-fields. 

" Well, I do declare ! " Farmer Peck sat quite 
still, the horses nothing loath. " Got up ev'n with 
him now, I guess, and give him a good scare ! 
I've been savin' up thet business a long while, an' 
I'm a good hand at r'memberin.' Ther' wa'n't no 
sense in Miss Mat's makin' sech a fool of him! 
I'll bet his New York folks ain't no great shakes ! 
I've heerd of fortunes thet didn't pan out half an 
ounce to the ton. And' he'll jest honeyfugle her 
agen, an* get her to will him everything. Wimin 
air sech fools. Well', I've had my fun ! Didn't 
think he'd scare so easily. G'long, Tim ! What 
under the canopy ye stoppin' stock-still fer, this 
time o' night?" 
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Larry ran on. His heart was wild with a tumult 
of sorrow. The night was sweet and rich with 
ripening fruits and yellowing shrubs, a lingering 
summer still in the air. The outline of the home 
woods, the brooding shadows, the huddled cattle 
in the pasture lot, the familiar moonshiny world 
with its weird stillness, touched the speeding youth 
strangely to apprehensions of calamity. 

He caught the lights, late as it was. There was 
one in Aunt Mat's room. Were there watchers 
as well ? O Heaven grant she might not be that 
ill ! The lamps in the Kents' room wavered about 
— some one leaned out of the window a moment, 
then all was dark. 

There was a light in the kitchen end. Mrs. 
Joyner always took a nap after supper was cleared 
away. Then she roused up and did her chores. 
To-night she had been making bread. 

" Lucilly," she said in a fretfully sleepy tone, 
" do put up that novel- and come to bed. You'll 
read out what little brains you have left, over them 
silly stories. Come ! I ain't a minnit to spare ; 
I'm dead tired." 

The kitchen light vanished Only Aunt Mat's 
was left. 

She frequently sat up late now. She was be- 
ginning to think a life of comparative ease did not 
agree with her. She was often sleepless. She 
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felt weary, as if the zest had gone out of life. 
Work had lost its charm. Martin Kent was so 
capable that it seemed like an insult to go dogging 
his steps. She had arranged everything in the 
spring so that she might have a summer of leis- 
ure, and she had it. But time hung heavily on 
her hands. Oh, if the years had to go on this 
way ! The weary, weary years ! 

In looking for some papers that afternoon she 
had exhumed Larry's letters. His first one full 
of yearning homesickness, then brighter, braver,' 
joyous, and delightful ones. George Herrick — 
later on his musical chum, his studies, his pleas- 
ures, the mothers and sisters of the boys, his little 
" spreads ; " everything so fresh and vivid. She 
could see it now as she had then. 

There were the few letters from the Children's 
Aid Society. There were Larry's indentures. She 
would put them all by themselves. She wondered 
if mothers felt this way as they laid away the 
clothes of the children who had been carried out 
of their sight ! Here were the exuberant summer 
letters — she would not read them over just now. 
The letter of inquiry that had reached her in June, 
and one that had come only a short time ago from 
Schuyler Rivington. 

She had been poring over that. Sometimes 
she wondered if it had been her duty to answer it 
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to Larry as she had ? Were her rights to be 
passed by ? Mr. Rivington had made a skilfully 
worded appeal, unknown to Larry, he confessed. 
He did not ask her to give up the boy — the for- 
tune might still be a possible thing. But he placed 
before her in a cool, sensible light, Larry's fu- 
ture education and advancement, his standing with 
his own family, whose admiration and confidence 
he had won. An unusually fine opportunity for 
young manhood lay before him if he remained in 
the East. After dealing so nobly with the lad, 
she would not wish him to sacrifice his future 
prospects. 

Mr. Rivington was used to delicate reserves 
with the truth. He could give an impression that 
had a fascinating air of frankness. It seemed 
even now, as she re-perused it, that Larry wanted 
to remain, but would not, without her full and 
free consent, his fervent sense of gratitude for 
her favors would even forbid his asking it. Could 
she spare him for two years to them ? It was ask- 
ing a great deal, he knew. But it would be so 
much to Larry's advantage while his character 
and tastes were being formed. 

Give up her boy ! That was what it meant. 
For when two years had passed the gulf would 
be so wide and deep she could not cross it ; he 
would not desire to. They would hereafter walk 
on opposite sides. 
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What could she do with her lonely life if he 
went from ^her? The same as her mother had 
done when little Joe was gone ? 

And yet — to mar his ! To make him less 
happy than he might be elsewhere ! 

She had been making a brave fight since that 
June day. The secret springs of life had lost 
their elasticity. Yet she had never faced the 
absolute fact until now. No wonder it told on 
her. 

What it had cost her to write the letter to Larry 
no one but God knew. The utter self-abnegation 
was heroic. 

Then she had waited with a passionate hope. 
He would refuse the permission. He would say 
her devotion outweighed the sudden admiration 
of these people who had left him to starve. She 
could see his proud young face, his smiling eyes 
alight with love and truth. 

She had counted the days and waited. No 
letter ! no letter ! To-day there had been some 
delay, and Martin could not stay for the belated 
train. 

" It doesn't matter," she had said calmly. 

" Miss Corliss, you don't eat as much as a bird," 
said Mrs. Joyner. "I'm main worried about you. 
And you've lost all your color. 'Tisn't a good 
sign. There's some fever about, Lucilly was 
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sayin', and you're just in a state to catch it. I do 
wish you'd see a doctor." 

" Yes," subjoined Kent. " We can't have you 
running down. Larry '11 eat us all up without a 
grain of salt, if he comes home and finds you 
looking this way. Just go and get a tonic when 
you're over to Webster to-morrow." 

" Yes," she answered with unwonted meekness. 
But — Larry would not come home. Her looks 
could make little difference to him in the future. 
There was that splendid Miss Helen — 

So she had gone up-stairs to finish her letters. 
She lingered and dreamed over them. She tied 
up the dear old ones — those of this summer, for 
all their brilliance, had no such charm. These 
two, that had set her life in ashes, should she 
not consign them to the same fate ? 

She lighted a match. What was that ? Old 
Zip had flown off the veranda and was barking 
down among the trees. 

"Zip! Zip!" cried a soft voice, "is this your 
welcome for me? Have you forgotten me ? " 

The dog's demeanor changed in an instant. He 
danced around Larry with yelps of delight. The 
boy stopped to take breath, and patted the dog. 
He was so full of emotion that he laughed and 
cried, with all the strain of the last half-hour. His 
voice was a heavenly music in the night. 
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Ah, what were the eager steps ? Miss Mat rose, 
but she caught at the chair-back. Her head 
reeled ; her feet were like lead ; she trembled and 
the lamplight quivered with flecks and arrows of 
black. " Good Zip, dear Zip," the voice was say- 
ing. Was it not some wild dream ? 

She went out on the landing. It was all dark 
below. The waves of a midnight sea seemed rush- 
ing toward her. 

" Lucilla," she called. " Martin Kent ! quick ! 
quick ! my boy has come home." No, she would 
go herself. 

He heard the voice. Surely she was not ill ! 

" Aunt Mat," he cried, " it is I, Larry, and not 
a tramp at this time of night. Come and let 
me in." 

She made a half-dazed turn — she must go back 
for the lamp. And suddenly she lost her way — 
all the world grew dark. There was a muffled 
sound as of a falling human body. 

" Will no one come ? " shouted Larry. " Oh ! 
what has happened ?" Zip began to bark again. 
The house was full of confused voices. 

•' Come down the back stairs, " said Martin Kent 
after the first glance. " Miss Corliss has fallen. 
And that's Larry Rivington's voice. Thank 
Heaven he hasn't failed her ! " 
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CHAPTER XIII 



FOR LOVE AND LIFE 



Martin Kent took Miss Mat up in his arms and 
laid her on the lounge. Then he opened the 
door. 

" Oh, what is it ? " cried Larry. " Dear Aunt 
Mat ! " He was kissing and crying over the in- 
sensible figure. " How long has she been ill ? " 

" Why — she hasn't been ill — that is, not to say 
— well, just a little drooping. And she's always 
so sure-footed and steady-headed. I never knew 
her to fall. Lucky she didn't have a lamp in her 
hand ! Bring the camphor or something, Jenny," 
to his wife. " And get some lamps lighted. What 
happened to the train, Larry ? I stayed until nearly 
seven. Of course no one dreamed of your 
coming/' 

Ah, he did not know all Aunt Mat had dreamed ! 

" There was an accident — no one hurt much. 
But Aunt Mat " — 

They were all about her now, fanning, trying 
restoratives, and watching. 
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" One arm is broken ! " exclaimed Jenny Kent. 
" We had better send at once for the doctor." 

" Yes." Kent looked at Larry. " I'll go my- 
self. There's that Doctor Andruss over to the 
mine. Can't you bring her to ? We had better 
carry her up-stairs. She'll be more comfortable on 
the bed." 

They carried her up. Larry gathered some 
papers that were lying about, tucked them in a 
drawer, and went to his own room, while the women 
took off part of her clothing and put on her dress- 
ing-gown. 

" Are you quite sure she isn't dead ? " asked 
Larry with trembling anxiety. 

" No ; her heart beats faintly. She's stunned 
by the fall. I think no other bones are broken. 
Larry — you've had no supper, I suppose ? " 

Mrs. Kent glanced at him with solicitude. 

" I do not want any. I couldn't eat." And this 
was the end of his happy surprise! " Oh, you are 
quite sure she was not ill before ? " He could not 
dismiss Mr. Peck's cruel words from his mind. 

" She hasn't complained ; but Martin was saying 
to-day that she ought to see a doctor. She's 
grown thinner and lost her color. And you know 
her cheeks used to be as rosy as any young girl's ! " 

Yes, he remembered that. 

" She has stayed in the house a good deal, now 
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that I come to think of it. But Martin, you know, 
took charge of everything.- Queer that she doesn't 
come to, isn't it ? Though I have heard of people 
being unconscious for hours. O Lucilla, don't cry. 
I think you had better go back to bed again. Your 
mother will stay with Larry and me." 

Lawrence was glad to find her so calm. He 
had a thousand fears as he sat there watching 
Aunt Mat. Yes, she had grown thinner ; even the 
hand he held showed traces of that. It was large, 
but shapely, and really soft, white enough now. 
And all the while he was telling of the accident 
that delayed them, he was watching the face quiet 
as death itself. 

About midnight Mr. Kent came back with the 
doctor. Larry paced up and down his room while 
the examination was being made. Presently they 
called him in. 

" There is a broken arm, a very clean break that 
will mend easily, and a sprained ankle," said Doctor 
Andruss. "There may be some internal injuries, 
and I think concussion of the brain. It would be 
well to have Doctor Craig from Webster over to- 
morrow ; he has had a larger experience. But it 
seems to me she ought to come through all right." 

" You look tired to death, Larry," said Martin 
Kent kindly. " Go and lie down. We shall keep 
the doctor here till morning, and nothing can be 
done." That was the pity of it ! 
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Larry threw himself on his own bed. He had 
been travelling day and night, and the occurrences 
of the last ten hours had drained his vitality. Still, 
he could not really sleep, and was up with dawn. 
Miss Mat was breathing slowly, and lay with her 
ey^s wide open, but oblivious to everything. 

Doctor Craig was quite encouraging. There 
were some favorable indications. She would prob- 
ably come out of the stupor in a day or two. 

That comforted Larry, who scarcely left her side. 
Now and then some incident of the summer was 
mentioned, and though Larry soon saw that Mr. 
Peck's account had been maliciously distorted, he 
gathered that Aunt Mat had hardly been like her 
olden self these weeks of separation. 

"She missed you awfully," said Martin, "though 
she wouldn't admit it. And she just devoured 
your letters, Larry — you really were not thinking 
of staying East with your folks, were you? It 
doesn't seem to me it would have .been quite square. 
She's done a sight for you." 

" No ; I was not." Larry was glad he could say 
it in all honesty. " It was talked of, but I am 
sure I said very little, if anything, about it. I 
suppose it was natural for them to coax me. And 
there's going to be a great wedding — one of my 
cousins is to marry a count. She's such a pretty 
young girl, and he's dark and dried-up looking, 
and more than twice her age." 
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" Je-ru-sa-lem ! " exclaimed Martin. " A real 
count ! Well, your folks must be stunning ! But 
there isn't a better woman on the face of the 
earth than Miss Corliss." 

" It puzzles me to know where she took the im- 
pression," resumed Larry, reverting to the earlier 
subject. "I do not think anything could have 
induced me to stay, though she did advise it in 
her last letter. Poor Aunt Mat." 

Before the day had ended he learned the secret 
of the faithful, generous heart. He remembered 
the papers he had thrust into the drawer, and looked 
to see if they were of any importance. The sight 
brought the tears to his eyes. There were his 
old boyish missives, tied up carefully ; his later 
ones in their assured and manlier hand. And 
what was this in Cousin Schuyler's clean, round, 
small-lettering that he should know anywhere ? 
Would it be a breach of confidence to read it? 

The scarlet of indignation flashed to his face. 
Here was the key to Aunt Mat's heroic letter of 
renunciation. And Cousin Schuyler had made 
this appeal to her! At that instant Larry hated 
him so that he thought he could never look at him 
or speak to him again. If he had been five min- 
utes later in returning, Aunt Mat would have had 
the letter burned to ashes, as he came to know 
long afterward. But now it seemed to sweep 
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away all the love and respect of the whole sum- 
mer. 

Looking a little further, he found the other one 
that had cost her such a pang of anguish. 

" Oh ! " he cried in his passionate sorrow, "why 
must this have happened ? I was so happy and 
content with Aunt Mat. And the money is as 
nothing in comparison. Aunt Mat, you must live 
to know that my heart was true to you, even if I 
was a little caught by all the glitter. I don't even 
know if Miss Helen could act as nobly as you 
have done." 

But the unmoved eyes gave no answering sign. 

After thirty-six hours there was a promising 
change. But then fever set in. Not a violent 
fever, and she seemed to know some things that 
were said to her. She wandered pitifully. At times 
she begged Larry to come ; then she was pleading 
with Granny, or planning about his studies. There 
were days when both doctors looked very grave, 
but they fell back upon the fact of her splendid 
physique. 

Out of the long hours of alternate lethargy and 
delirium she awoke at last to a phase of improve- 
ment. She slept naturally ; she began to have a 
healthy appetite. Her ankle was sound again, and 
she could walk about. But something terrible had 
happened to her. The strong, bright, active mind 
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had gone. She was like a little child, only she 
forgot more easily. She smiled when you told her 
anything, and asked the same question in a mo- 
ment or two. She confused people continually. 
She talked about "her boy," and was strangely 
glad to have him with her, but she would say to 
him, — 

"Will you call Larry? I want to see Larry. 
I must tell him something." 

" Aunt Mat, don't you know me ? I am Larry ! " 
he would cry with heart-breaking pathos. 

" Oh, yes," with her gentle, vacant smile. 
"What was it, Larry?" 

It seemed to the youth through some of these 
hours as if he really could not endure the bitter 
apprehension. Doctor Craig said that she might 
come to her memory by some sudden shock or 
incident ; he had known such things to occur. 

Lawyer Gilbert came over several times. 

" I'm desperately sorry the thing happened as 
it did. She had her will mostly planned out. You 
were to be her heir, of course — she had no near 
relatives. She wished you to marry, and she 
hoped there would be children. She wanted a 
certain part to be set aside for them. And she 
wanted you to do some kind of charitable work 
among poor children. I made drafts of all these 
items for her, and she was to come over in a day 
or two to finish it up." . 
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" How generous she was ! " Larry's eyes were 
full of tears. He was deeply touched by all these 
evidences of her love, even when she must have 
feared that he was an ingrate. 

"There will be an abundance to take care of 
her. But it seems to me as if you ought to be 
agent or something, and have a salary. You were 
like a son to her. But if she should never be able 
to sign a will — Do you mean to — to " — 

" I mean to stay with her as long as she needs 
me," the young fellow said in a gentle, steady 
tone. " I shall be glad to pay her back in the 
kind of love she gave me." 

" You are one fellow out of a thousand, Larry 
Rivington ! What about your college ? The term 
began long ago. And you were to graduate this 
year!" 

"That can wait. I am young." 

" It's an awful sacrifice for an ambitious young 
fellow. If you were a woman it would not be 
half so bad. I shall write out the will to the best 
of my ability, and if she ever is able to sign it " — 

"I have something from my father's estate," 
said Larry in his manly fashion. 

It had been a great question with him. He 
was not ignorant of the value of what he was sac- 
rificing to affection. The world of progress looked 
so inviting ! He was young and ambitious, and 
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might help along somewhere, and he would enjoy 
the spur of work. But Miss Corliss clung to him. 
She was gentle, inconsequent, but she gained her 
physical strength, and her complexion lost its 
pallor. He took her out driving ; he talked over 
old events until his voice was tremulous with 
anguish ; he tried his utmost to recall memory. 
Sometimes she looked at him out of such wistful, 
beseeching eyes for a moment or two, that his 
heart was wrung by an awful despair. 

If anything he had done, if any word in Cousin 
Schuyler's letter had been instrumental in leading 
up to this terrible event, he would pay back to the 
uttermost farthing — his whole life, if need there 
were. 

Yet he had softened strangely to Cousin Schuy- 
ler. Miss Helen's letters had been a great pleasure 
and comfort. And when she said of him, " He has 
not been the same man since you went away. He 
misses you continually. Life seems to have lost 
its flavor," Larry relented in his bitterness. 

Another thing softened him greatly. Aunt 
Kate had mended a little, fortunately, in time for 
Margaret's wedding, which had been a very splen- 
did affair, and the aristocratic couple had gone 
abroad. Then she had dropped down again, and, 
after lingering several weeks, had gone quietly out 
of life. 
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Miss Helen had written him the particulars. 
"She softened curiously," the letter said. "She 
talked so much about your father, though they 
thought she wandered a good deal. Margaret 
tried to induce her to make a will, and Cousin 
Schuyler thought she might have some prefer- 
ences. But she steadily refused, and kept saying, 
* Lawrence must have his share/ So the estate 
will be partitioned by law, and your father's share 
will come to you. My dear Larry, I am very glad." 

The winter came on. Larry did not entirely 
neglect his studies. Perhaps he would be Aunt 
Mat's " honor " man in a higher sense than he had 
declared so joyously. With the aid of Doctor Craig 
he read up curious cases. Miss Corliss held her own 
physically, but there was no improvement to her 
mind. Could anything be done ? 

And then Larry bethought himself of all the 
knowledge and science stored up in great cities, 
of the wonderful things that had been done. New 
York was not all fashion and frivolity. He would 
take Aunt Mat thither, and see if anything could 
be done. He would be sure of Miss Helen's 
sympathy. And, if he failed, he would establish 
himself in some pretty home, where he could go 
on studying and take his degree, and minister to 
her, for she still loved him with a touching pathos. 

Martin Kent could look after the farm, and 
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the coal lease had some time to run. Aunt 
Mat should have every attention ; there was 
money enough to pay for it. 

After some consultation, it was decided to es- 
tablish her in a first-class hospital in New York, 
famous for its staff of surgeons and physicians. 
The faculty studied her case with close attention. 

She had struck her head a blow that had been 
productive of serious consequences, quite lost sight 
of during the fever. The fracture had righted 
itself, keeping the evil within. There could be an 
operation, how successful no one could venture to 
predict. It would depend on what grave secrets 
were brought to light. It was worth trying — it 
would hardly leave her in a worse state. 

"And if it shouldn't do any good?" queried 
Cousin Schuyler impatiently. 

He had been the first to call on Larry, and gave 
him so cordial a welcome it had touched the young 
fellow's soul. These months seemed to have 
added to his age, and he was showing a restless- 
ness quite new to his usual elegant repose of 
manner. 

" I shall have had the satisfaction of trying. 
And then — I shall know my duty." 

" You don't mean to tie yourself to a demented 
old woman all your days ? If she had made any 
provision for you when she had her mind " — 
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Larry raised his head with a fine, gracious dig- 
nity. A supreme light shone in his eyes. He 
answered clearly, unshrinkingly, — 

" She shall have love for love. Long ago I 
thought the test of my affection would be to work 
for her. That was a boy's pride. There will 
never be any need of that. So I owe her a man's 
devotion. It is my deepest satisfaction to give 
it." 

"You are an unconscionable idiot, Lawrence 
Rivington, with more sentiment than common- 
sense ! " 

He turned angrily upon his heel. To waste a 
splendid young life for nothing! And yet — if 
any man — if he had a son with devotion like 
that ! He envied Martha Corliss her motherly hold 
of the brave young fellow. 

It seemed to Larry when he looked back upon 
this period that the days were endless. He 
studied fiercely to make up for lost time, and to 
keep the horrible fear from tugging at his heart 
that it would all be useless. He made no calls but 
upon Miss Helen. Ah, need any one talk to him 
about a sacrifice of life ? Here was a lovely, culti- 
vated, admirable woman spending her days over 
an ill-tempered invalid who had a new whim and 
want every hour ; who never showed the slightest 
consideration for her, and when he could not sleep, 
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kept her up half the night playing cards, his un- 
failing diversion. There was a subtle grace in 
Cousin Schuyler's selfish habits, a daintiness that 
won some indulgence for them ; but Mr. Lawrence, 
like Aunt Kate, walked over his fellow-creatures 
imperiously. 

Larry remembered how they had all given in 
to her and allowed her rude whims to cause them 
no end of discomfort, lest some day she should 
will her fortune to a charity or to a fawning favor- 
ite. He smiled a little when he thought of "noble 
blood." Were not noble souls more to be desired ? 

" You see," said Larry to Miss Helen one morn- 
ing, — it was the only time he could see her with 
comfort, — " you are doing a much more heroic 
work than I. I am bound by a thousand ties of 
love and gratitude, and Aunt Mat is so gentle that 
it only awakes one's pity and sympathy. You are 
not doing this for any share of Cousin Lawrence's 
money, for he has children to take that. And I 
don't see why" — 

" Single women often slip into such work," she 
replied, with a little sigh. " I am really sorry for 
James, and there seems no one else to take the 
place. But his gout has troubled him worse than 
usual this winter, and the doctors admit that it is 
going upward. So now I shall remain until the 
end." 
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" ' A faithful soldier and servant to my life's 
end/ " repeated Larry reverently ; and the tears 
in her eyes were her answer. 

Larry wondered why, long ago, Cousin Schuy- 
ler had not married her. He had a boy's- romance 
about love, and these two seemed so fitted for 
each other. Mr. Rivington pleaded a specious sort 
of poverty for not having done many things, and 
yet he was very proud that he had never been " in 
trade," or business speculations ; that he had lived 
on his income like a gentleman — a rather luxuri- 
ous and entirely selfish life it had been. Larry 
was glad he had not been reared in this fastidious 
narrowness. Aunt Mat in her Michigan home 
had more real breadth. 

There were several days when Larry waited 
with a kind of breathless intensity. The physi- 
cians had found the source of the trouble. An 
important nerve had been paralyzed by a displace- 
ment, entirely overlooked at the time of the acci- 
dent ; indeed, so obscure that only the finest skill 
could have detected it The matter would have 
presented little difficulty then, but the long de- 
lay had been productive of grave consequences. 
Still, human science had worked miracles. Was 
not such knowledge invaluable to the world ? 

The nurse met Lawrence Rivington with more 
than usual interest. His sweet, trusty face, shaped 
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into graver lines than six months before, attracted 
the physicians as well. He haunted the hospital 
for any stray word ; and they had come to hope for 
his sake, though their lives were made up of hopes 
and uncertainties, and they occasionally found the 
sorrows of others heavy burdens to bear. 

One morning she said in her well-trained tone 
of cheerfulness, — 

" She has spoken coherently, and talked on new 
subjects. We are all waiting to see the effect of 
your interview. Talk to her in the most ordinary 
manner. Answer her questions as if all this had 
occurred only yesterday. Lead her mind back to 
the moment of the accident." 

Larry entered the ward, a private one it was ; 
but it seemed as if his limbs would fail him before 
he reached the side of the bed. An awful instant 
it appeared to him, and his whole soul went up in 
a great wordless cry that only God could hear. 
He noted the lines that had left their impression 
on the clear face, and some silver threads which had 
lately appeared in her wavy brown hair. The 
roundness had gone a little out of her chin, and 
in her temples was a faint depression. Yet she 
did not look old. 

She turned slightly, and opened her eyes. Had 
the old lights come back ? Ah, thank God ! She 
drew her brows into a little crease, as if she were 
thinking, then she caught sight of him. 
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"O Larry!" she exclaimed, "it was you. I 
heard you apeak to Zip — I was quite sure. But 
I can't think what happened. Did I faint ? I 
never fainted before in my life. Why, I must 
have fainted from pure joy ! Did you imagine I 
could be so foolish ? " 

He stooped and kissed her. It was a resurrec- 
tion morning. What he said was to the God 
above, with the voice of his soul. He could not 
have spoken aloud. 

" Where's Lucilla ? You can't think how com- 
panionable she had grown to be ! Everything 
seems queer and strange, as if I had been ill. I 
can only remember a darkness and confused 
noises, and I am weak all over ;" she gave a faint 
little smile. 

" You have been ill," he answered, but he 
could not keep the great tremble out of his voice ; 
"and now you have only to get well. Do not 
worry about anything. I am saving it all to tell 
you by and by." 

" Oh, are you ? " She glanced up gratefully. 

Yes, the placid, unmeaning smile was gone ; the 
vacant, troubled expression of the eyes had been 
replaced by a certain steadiness. 

The nurse made a sign. 

"Yes." He carried the hand to his lips. It 
was as white as Cousin Helen's. "So you must 
sleep all you can, and gain your strength " — 
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She was drowsing off already. 

The surgeon stood by the door and seized his 
hand in a warm grasp. 

" It will be a splendid success," he declared 
enthusiastically. " Her fine physique was in her 
favor. I am going to write up the case — the 
delay from the accident to the operation makes it 
the more interesting. Why, young fellow, you 
ought to be a surgeon yourself ! M 

When Miss Corliss could be moved, Larry took 
her to an old-fashioned hotel, where they had some 
spacious, quiet rooms. Even Mrs. Van Tyne came 
to call on her, " for Larry's sake, as no doubt he 
would feel that he must devote the rest of his life 
to her." She found her a quiet, unassuming 
woman, and decided that no doubt there was some 
ancestry back of her, if one of her relatives had 
won renown in the war of the Revolution. Corliss 
wasn't a bad name either. 

Alida came in often. She was a rather satiric 
and amusing young woman, and pretended to no 
real faith in anything but Cousin Larry. But 
Miss Helen was their favorite. She and Aunt 
Mat fraternized heartily, and from her Miss Cor- 
liss heard many things that she " treasured up in 
her heart." She might talk them over some time 
with Larry, but both hearts were too tender now. 
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"I've been considering what you had better 
do," she said, rather anxiously, one morning to 
her boy, who was looking somewhat worn and 
pale. 

" Do ? Why we are going abroad, as we planned 
it out long ago," he declared with a touch of the 
old boyishness. "We are going to make the 
grand tour, and stay as long as we like. You know 
I am quite a rich man now." 

" But — you haven't taken your degree, nor any- 
thing. I have managed to break up the whole 
year for you," she answered rather disconsolately. 

" Degrees will wait ; they are convenient things," 
he laughingly answered. " Why, Aunt Mat, I ex- 
pect to study all my life, and have lots of famous 
letters tacked to my name ! But we must have 
our holiday, and then we will begin life over 
again." 

"We." She had no reply for that, and she 
could not have trusted her voice if she had. 

The probabilities were that Miss Helen would 
join them in the autumn. 

" If you didn't mind taking an old fellow along " 
— Cousin Schuyler said as he was going away one 
evening after listening to their plans. " Some 
day your Aunt Mat and I are doomed to have a 
big fight over you." 

" Your Aunt Mat!" Larry stared in amazement 
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at the punctilious gentleman. Then he smiled 
delightedly and seized his hand. 

To his life's end it would be "his Aunt Mat." 
Every one understood that now, and every one — 
even cousin Schuyler — knew it would be impossi- 
ble to win Larry from his grateful love, and the 
untiring devotion that would crown all his future 
years. "A faithful soldier and servant to his 
life's end." 
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